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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE BEIDB-ELECT. 



" Thje hearts of old gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 



rpHE Beresfords were gathered round the 
breakfast-table in Leinster Gardens : the 
ladies gossiping over little domestic matters 
in a languid, listless way,^ the head of the 
family, as usual, glancing over the Times 
as he sipped his coffee.. Suddenly, he 
exclaimed, — 

"Halloa! * Romance in High Life' — what 
an extraordinary thing L How on earth has 
it crept into the papers ?" 
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2 DAISY NICHOL. 

"How has what got into the papers?" 
exclaimed the ladies, in full chorus. 

" Well, it can mean nobody else,*' said Mr. 
Beresford, as he proceeded to read aloud a 
paragraph wherein Dunstan Bonrke's affairs 
were ftilly set forth, and his conduct respecting 
his cousin's heir eulogistically remarked upon. 
No names were mentioned there — Sir Eoland 
Bourke being spoken of as "a baronet lately- 
deceased;" Dunstan being referred to as the 
" heir-presumptive." But there could be no 
mistake as to what or to whom the paragraph 
referred. They all expressed great wonder 
as to how the affair had become known and 
found its way there. 

"YouVe been gossiping at your club, 
papa," said Mabel. " When a party of men 
get together they are quite as bad as a party 
of old women. You admire Dunstan so much 
that I dare say you have given your admira- 
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THE BEIDB-ELECT. d 

tion words, and published a verbal version of 
the affair." 

Mr. Beresford looked guilty : he knew he 
had not been so prudent and silent as his 
joxmg Mend's circumstances demanded. The 
fact is, he so heartily approved of Dunstan's 
doings that he could not help talking about 
him, though he did not admit as much to 
Mabel, who continued, — 

" And I dare say that is how it has crept 
out in black and white. I suppose there are 
always literary scavengers about ready to 
sweep up stray words and scraps of scandal. 
I think that sort of people ought to be shut 
up like wild animals, and let out only at 
certain times and certain places to prey on 
garbage. I hate newspapers I" 

" Any one would think they had discovered 
some of your secret flirtations, Mab, and com- 
mented upon them with undue severity," said 

B 2 



4 DAISY NIOHOL. 

Mr. Beresford, good-naturedly resuming his 
paper. 

" I think you are very hard upon the poor 
newspapers, Mab," exclaimed Daisy : " re- 
member there is a hungry hydra-headed 
public waiting to be fed with a hundred 
courses every day, at' least." 

" And a miserably ill-fed and yet over- 
gorged monster it is," replied Mabel; "it 
fills itself to repletion with most unwhole- 
some food, varied with a dose of tonic bitters 
now and then." . 

" You ought' to be upon the staff, Mab," 
said Mr. Beresford ; " you would administer 
the tonic bitters with a vengeance. But I 
don't hke to hear you speak in that ignorantly 
contemptuous way of a body of men among 
whom are labouring many of my most valued 
personal fiiends." 

"Labouring, papa?" exclaimed Mabel, in 
a tone of inquiry, and with one of those 
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delicious smiles which would have been 
enchanting in a lover's eyes. ' 

" Yes," repUed Mr. Beresford ; " to gather 
reUable information, compress it, extract the 
essence, and present it to the public in a 
comprehensive, pleasant form, is an intellec 
tual labour of a kind that your pretty golden 
head," he added, relaxing into a smile, " can 
have no notion of." 

" You men have a very poor opinion of our 
heads, papa, whether golden or grey," said 
Mabel. 

"We lawyers base our opinion on expe- 
rience, my dear." 

" Now, George, no slander upon my sex I 
remember rm here," said Mrs. Beresford, 
holding up her finger warningly. He gave 
her one of those smiles which they both 
well imderstood, and resumed his paper. 
"You know, Mabel," she added, addressing 
her daughter, "you and Daisy both are 
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quite as fond of the news as we old folks 



are. 



" Because we are always reading of good 
things," said Daisy, " and grand, noble, self- 
sacrificing deeds. Kemember that dreadful 
mining accident we were reading about yes- 
terday — ^how heroic, how sublime was the 
conduct of those poor miners, rescued one 
moment from a frightful death, then going 
back to face it again and again, struggling to 
save one another, only fighting as to who 
should brave the danger, who should risk the 
most ! We should never have heard that but 
through the newspapers. Oh, and there are 
plenty of other things that it warms one's heart 
to read of I And," she added, blushing as she 
spoke, " I do not think it was wrong to print 
that about Dunstan ; it could not do him any 
harm, and might do some people good." 

"What good can it possibly do to any- 
body ?" exclaimed Mabel. 
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" Why, it must do everybody good to hear 
of a man putting selfish considerations aside 
and doing right for right's sake, when he 
must have been sorely tempted to do 
wrong." 

" You are so peculiarly sympathetic where 
a certain person is concerned," said Mabel, 
" and seem so delighted with that rather ex- 
travagant puff of your virtuous hero, that you 
are hardly a fair judge ; but, unfortunately for 
your argument, Daisy, people are not content 
with circulating the good things only — ^they 
circulate the evil too." 

" Of course," replied Daisy, " that is quite 
right; one would never care to have only a 
one-sided view of any thing. Bad things are 
not exposed for our imitation^ but for our 
warning." 

"But surely you would be- satisfied with 
seeing only the brightest side of human 
nature?" 
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" All 1 but I should know there was a 
darker side, and Td rather see that too,'* 
replied Daisy : " I like to know the worst as 
well as the best of every thing." 

"And of everybody!" rejoined Mabel. 
"Oh, fie, Daisy! that is not an amiable 
curiosity." 

"You know what I mean, Mab," said 
Daisy: "as hearing or reading of grand, 
noble things stirs our nobler feehngs, any 
thing mean or base rouses our disgust. 
Wicked things are always ugly, and good 
things are always beautiful." 

"A most moral and Arcadian notion !" re- 
plied Mabel. " It sounds well, but, like many 
other well-sounding things, unfortunately, 
it is not true, or human nature would be 
very differently illustrated fi:'om what it is at 
present." 

" You girls are talking too fast, and argu- 
ing, as women always do, in a circle," said 
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Mr. Beresford, laying ' aside his paper and 
receiving the letters which w.ere just brought 
in. 

" Oh, papa !" exclaimed Mabel, " when you 
use that high-sounding phrase — which may 
mean any thing or mean nothing in parti- 
cular — I know we had better leave off! I 
believe, at one time or another, we have been 
* arguing in a circle ' ever since I learned to 
talk, and I don't know the extent of the circle 
yet. I suppose it narrows or widens accord- 
ing to pleasure." 

While she was speaking her father was 
looking over the letters. There was one for 
Mabel from Mr. Denison, who was absent 
from town making arrangements for the re- 
ception of his bride. Mabel's engagement 
gave more satisfaction to her parents than to 
herself. She had accepted Mr. Denison in a 
moment of anger and disgust, and the en- 
gagement, having been openly acknowledged. 
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could not be broken — even if she wished to 
break it off — ^without creating some little 
scandal. It would never do, she knew, to 
make an engagement one month and break it 
the next. She was too proud to do any 
thing that would subject her to be talked 
about and set the world wondering about her 
affairs. She did not in reality wish to break 
her engagement exactly. She liked the 
money as well as the position she would 
occupy as Mr. Denison's wife — though, so 
far as he himself was concerned, she could 
have dispensed with his personal services; 
but he, being a sort of appendage to his be- 
longings, must be taken with the rest. She 
glanced on the superscription of her letter 
and laid it by her plate, while she went on 
leisurely with her breakfast. Meanwhile her 
father was opening his letters and reading 
them one after the other. 

" Humph I " he exclaimed, " here 's a letter 
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from Dunstan. I have been wondering what 
had become of the boy." 

"He has not been here since he fetched 
little Roland away," said Mrs. Beresford. 
"You remember, Mab, he came that day 
when you had gone to Eltham with Mr. 
Denison?" 

" I remember your telling me of his visit," 
rephed Mabel. 

"And that was before Christmas — ^nearly a 
month ago," rejoined Mrs. Beresford: "he 
has never kept away from us so long before." 
She looked at Mabel as much as to say, 
"Do you know why he is staying away 
now ?" 

"You need not look at me for informa- 
tion," said Mabel ; " I do not control Dim- 
Btan's movements. Is he still at Netby, 
papa?" 

"No," replied Mr. Beresford; "he is in 
town, and he wants me to dine with him at 
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the University Club. I'd rather he came 
here." 

" Better not ask him/' said Mabel, know- 
ing perfectly well that no amount of asking 
would make him come. " You know he and 
Mr. Denison are of opposite sides of the 
House, and when people disagree on pohtical 
matters they are never ha^oniously inclined 
on any others." 

Breakfast being over, Mr. Beresford pro- 
ceeded to his chambers ; his wife busied her- 
self with her everlasting accounts, and other 
household matters. Daisy asked Mabel to 
let her come up-stairs and look over some 
special articles of the wedding paraphernalia. 
Permission was graciously accorded to her ; 
indeed, Mabel found Daisy very useful during 
4hose busy times when she was making pre- 
parations for her marriage. There was so 
much to be done, so many important trifles 
to be talked over, matters to be discussed. 
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and arrangements to be made, which could 
not be entrusted to any one beyond the family 
circle. Daisy was always ready with her deft 
little fingers to carry out Mabel's orders, or 
to see them carried out by other people. 
Altogether Daisy was more excited about the 
approaching marriage than the bride-elect 
herself, being in a general state of flutter and 
confusion from morning tiU night. She irri- 
tated Mabel almost beyond endurance some- 
times, for she would talk in a soft, sentimental 
way, as though she believed Mabel's heart, as 
well as her hand, was engaged in this matri- 
monial traffic. 

There was nothing particularly oflfensive in 
the idea that a girl should love the man she is 
about to marry; bu:t Daisy's simple thoughts 
and wonderings were especially oflfensive to 
Mabel — they grated upon her feelings for 
mingling with them. She seemed to hear 
Dun Stan's bitter reproaches, and bis scornful 
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upbraidings ; they had galled her at the time 
he uttered them, and they galled her still. 
She could not forget them; and as every 
now and then they rose up in her mind with 
double force, her cheeks burned, and her 
very soul seemed to blush for shame — not 
because she had deserved his words, but 
because he had spoken them. Yet, in spite 
of all, there was a secret glow at her heart 
still: the weight of his scorn showed the 
might of his love ; for love betrayed is cruel 
and hard. They say it is more bitter than 
hate; but still, through all the thunder of 
wrath and rage — ^the mental thorns and briars 
which wound — ^the root of the love still is 
firmly bedded and strong. Mabel knew this, 
and, whatever might betide to either of them 
in the days to come, she felt she had sealed 
up his heart so firmly that no woman's love 
could evermore reach it. Though all out- 
ward things seemed to smile upon her, there 
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was in her mind an empty feeling of dissatis- 
faction which she had never felt before, and 
Daisy's girlish, innocent chatter generally 
increased rather than diminished it. The 
most harmless common-place conversation, 
somehow, would turn to some tender point. 
On this present morning they shut them- 
selves in Mabel's dressing-room, and looked 
over those laces and pretty fancy articles 
which Daisy most delighted in; then they 
commenced discussing colours and dress 
trimmings. 

" I'd trim this white lustre with mauve, 
said Daisy, "just for a change, Mab. 

"No; mauve is such an unbecoming 
colour," replied Mabel, putting her head a 
little on one side, and regarding the com- 
bined colours critically. " Besides, it is not 
a good night colour, and I want this chiefly 
for evening wear." 

" You need never study becomingness, 



lauYe," 
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Mab ; you could not help looking well in 
any thing," replied Daisy, with a Kttle sigh, as 
though she could hardly help envying the 
glorious beauty. 

"But, like many other people, Daisy, I 
look better in some things," replied Mabel. 
" rU have this trimmed with apple-blossoms 
and soft green leaves." Daisy sat pen-in- 
hand jotting down Mabel's orders for the 
dressmaker, and the many other, things she 
desired. Mr. Beresford had allowed his 
daughter carte blanche for her trousseau, and 
she took advantage of his Uberahty. Her 
cool forethought of the most trifling article 
concerning her toilette roused Daisy's 
wonder. 

"Dear Mab," she could not help saying, 
"how coolly you go about arranging and 
thinking of every thing, just as if it was a 
common-place, every-day afiair to get married ! 
I wonder how you can ! " 
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" And I should wonder if I couldn't," re- 
plied Mabel, laughingly. 

" But it must be such a solemn, terrible 

* 

thing to leave one's old life for ever behind ! 
to be no longer a girl, and to begin a new 
unknown life with somebody whom one knows 
very little about — ^for I suppose you never can 
really understand a man till you're married 
to him ?" 

" I suppose not," said Mabel ; " but it is 
all a lottery. I dare say one man is as good 
as another." 

" You think it is all chance, then," replied 
Daisy ; " shuffle and cut, as you do with a 
pack of tjards. Suppose you turn up a knave, 
Mabel, instead of a king of hearts ? you can- 
not shuffle him out of your hand again." 

** No ; but there's a great deal to be done 
by finessing," rejoined Mabel, "in the game 
of life, as well as in the game of whist, if ono 
only understands it thoroughly." 

VOL. HI. 
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"But," exclaimed Daisy, "it does seem 
awful, td swear to love, honour, and obey 
one man to the end of one's days !" 

" Do you think it would be easier to love, 
honour, and obey half a dozen ?" said Mabel. 

" Ah ! you know what I mean," said Daisy, 
nestling ia her pretty caressing way closer to 
Mabel's side ; " and you don't mind what I 
say, do you, Mab ?" 

" Not much," replied Mabel. " But don't 
come so close; I cannot bear to have my 
skirts crushed. Now what is it you want 
to say ?" 

" Nothing particular ; only I was so sur- 
prised when all this was settled — you know, 
when you and Mr. Denison fell in love with 
each other." 

" For goodness' sake, don't talk such ridicu- 
lous stuff!" exclaimed Mabel, impatiently; 
" fell in love with one another, indeed 1" 

" But you are going to marry him !" 
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"It does not follow that I must be * in love* 
with him, as you call it," replied Mabel; 
" indeed, I should be very sorry to feel any 
silly, sentimental nonsense about Mr. Denison 
— ^for whom, however, I have a proper decorous 
regard, which is much the best and safest 
thing to begin matrimonial speculations 
upon." 

" If ever I marry, I shall love my husband 
with all my heart and soul," said Daisy. 

" Which will be a tremendous bore to him, 
and not an especially pleasant occupation for 
you. I am afraid you would be horribly 
jealous, Daisy," she added, smiling down into 
the dai-k, passionate, earnest eyes of the sweet 
girl. 

" Well, perhaps I might be just a little 
jealous of you, Mab," replied Daisy, smiling 
gravely. " I wish I was beautiful ! I think 
beauty is the greatest and most glorious of 
aU gifts. It gives so much pleasure, and is 

c 2 
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always welcome wherever it goes, with so 
little trouble to its owner." 

" But a little beauty sometimes goes a great 
way/' rejoined Mabel ; " and remember how 
Dunstan admired your magnificent eyes, 
Daisy!" 

A soft blush overspread Daisy's face as she 
said, shyly,— 

" I wonder why he stays so long away : do 
you know, Mab, why he doesn't come ?" 

"I cannot tell," replied Mabel, coolly, "un- 
less he is afraid of being woimded by those 
* glorious orbs' of yours, and thinks that 
discretion is the better part of valour." 

Mabel spoke ironically, for, in reality, she 
had a supreme contempt for Daisy's attrac- 
tions, so difierent, so utterly opposite to her 
own. She stopped suddenly when she saw 
the effect of her words. Daisy's face, nay, 
her whole being, seemed transfigured on the 
instant, as though a flash of something 
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brighter than hope had gone into her heart 
and lifted all its tender secret love into her 
face. 

Mabel could have smote herself for giving 
such a joy in such a matter to Daisy's life; 
but she never dreamt that Dunstan could turn 
to Daisy, or that Daisy should dare to love 
him ! Love the man whom she herself had 
rejected! She grudged the lonely girl the 
mere joy of hoping and loving him, though, 
in her secret heart, she felt that both would 
be barren, or yield bitter fruit. She would 
have liked to tear out the love and the hope 
by the roots, and destroy them before Daisy's 
own eyes. 

A cloud came over her face, and she 
laughed in an odd way, and brought an 
acrimonious, contrary spirit into the conver- 
sation that surprised Daisy, who thought she 
was just going to be " nice " and talk about 
Dxmstan. She could not imagine what ailed 
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Mabel ; she found fault witli -Daisy's manner 
of folding and arranging things; and pre- 
sently, observing a slight impatient contrac- 
tion of the brow, Daisy said, — 

" What is the matter, Mab ? Are you in 
pain? is that nasty tooth troubling you again?" 

"I wish you would not watch me!" she 
answered, impatiently. "I suppose I have 
got a twinge somewhere." 

" I have got some chlorodyne in my room," 
said Daisy ; " I'll fetch it — ^perhaps it will do 
you good." 

" Please do nothing of the kind ; I don't 
want it," exclaimed Mabel. "And, oh, please 
don't worry, Daisy; you go buzzing about 
like a discontented bumble-bee. I wish you 
would go away and let me alone !" 

When Mabel went to her bed that night 
Daisy's bright face haunted her; she could 
not put it out of her mind ! " The pleasure 
of love is in loving" — so Rochefoucault or some 
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author writes — and Daisy enjoyed that plea- 
sure to the fullest. How dared she love 
him? asked Mabel to herself. How dared 
she hope ? Love cannot exist without hope, 
however remote, however slight, Mabel knew 
perfectly well, and that it can live if only fed 
upon a grain a day. It was that grain that 
Mabel grudged. How dared she feed it even 
thus ? it should be starved out ! It was pre- 
sumption to think of him at all — a presump- 
tion that should be punished ; but how ? All 
night she lay tossing on her pillow, cogitating 
and thinking, lashing herself into a jealous 
rage that another should value, and be so 
happy in the valuing, what she had cast 
aside ! Perhaps, too, unknown to herself, 
there was an under-current of secret dissatis- 
faction running through her life, although it 
was Exactly what she had chosen to make it. 
She had always schemed, desired, and in- 
tended to make what is called a "good 
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match," and so far had succeeded; the 
greater portion of her female world envied 
her, and yet she was not satisfied. The feast 
of life lay spread before her — a bright and 
gorgeous one it seemed — ^but there was some- 
thing wanting : it lacked the sweet savour 
that a kindly, genial spirit alone can give, and, 
giving, receives back again. To Mabel's life 
that same sweet savour was wanting, and 
Daisy's happy face, shining with content and 
unspoken joy, gave gall and bitterness to it. 
And Mabel lay there irritated and angry, 
thinking in an evil, malevolent spirit — ^thinking 
what she could do to destroy the hope, and 
make the love a thing to be hidden and 
ashamed of — not gloried and delighted in. 
Before she slept she fancied she had found 
the way. She would take a deUberate aim — 
never calculating that her arrow might fall 
wide of the mark, or, like a boomerang, return 
upon herself. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A EANDOM SHOT. 

" Aronnd her shone 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face— 
The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole ! 
And, oh ! that eye was in itself a soul." 

TTkUNSTAN BOURKE'S cosy Uttle din- 
•*^ ner-party, which was composed of 
some half dozen men, went off with great 
eclatj judging by the satisfaction of Mr. 
Beresford, and the impression his descrip- 
tion of the bachelor party produced upon 
some of the ladies of » his family when he 
gave them an account of the affair, and at 
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the same time enlightened them with a 
general sketch of Dunstan's prospects, and 
his own idea of the success that would 
attend them. 

"I was rather afraid at one time," said 
Mr. Beresford, "that Dunstan would have 
lounged through his life in a state of culti- 
vated idleness, always thinking, planning, 
and intending to do something, but domg 
nothing." 

"And what has made you change your 
mind, papa ?" asked Mabel ; " I can't imagine 
Dunstan doing any thing but enjoy himself 
— I believe he does that thoroughly. I never 
saw any one so dilatory and yet so fiill of 
the busiest of busy fancies." 

"He has changed his tactics now, and 
seems determined to work," said Mi*. Beres- 
ford ; " indeed, if he exerts his splendid 
talents he is sure to make his way. Perhaps 
his disappointment of the title, instead of 
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being a matter to be regretted, was the best 
thing that could have happened to him — 
it may help to make a man of him. He 
seems resolved to push his energies and do 
his share of the world's work, as every man 
should." 

" And in what particular department does 
he intend to exercise these * splendid talents,' 
papa ?" inquired Mabel. " Is he going as Am- 
bassador to Otaheite ? or to read Shake- 
speare illustrated to an enlightened public 
at half-a-crown a-head ?" 

" There is no joking in the matter, Mab," 
replied her father ; ** he has sound, serious, 
common-sense views, and seems grave and 
earnest in his determination : he has been 
called to the bar, as you well know." 

" Oh, yes, I remember," she answered ; 
"and he has been swelling the ranks of 
briefless barristers ever since." 

"He is going to work in real earnest 
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now," rejoined Mr, Beresford ; " he has great 
intelligence, intellect — ^in fact, genius — and a 
thoroughly well grounded knowledge of the 
law, and, if his energy and his will keep firm, 
he may rise to the top of his profession. 
Barclay, who is a capital fellow, has pro- 
mised him his first brief. I have great faith 
in Dunstan; he refuses all invitations and 
devotes himself entirely to study. I hope he 
will not overdo it; some people who have 
been sluggards all their lives make a rush for 
the winning-post and fall before they reach 
it : I don't think that will be Dunstan's 
lot." 

" Couldn't you persuade him to reconsi- 
der his determination," said Mrs. Beresford, 
" and come to us on the 12th ?" 

" I tried, but he was obdurate," said Mr. 
Beresford. 

"It is quite as well," rejoined Mabel; "I 
know Mr. Denison would rather he was 
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not here. Dunstan has been very rude to 
him more than once. Besides, I think it is 
quite as well to confine the party to our 
mutual relatives; we can't even entertain 
the whole of them. If once we begin in- 
viting friends we shall never know where 
to stop." 

"But Dunstan is not like a common 
friend," said Daisy, timidly ; " he has always 
seemed to belong to the family more than 
any of your real relations, Mab." 

" Don't be alarmed, Daisy," replied Mabel, 
" you won't miss him ; the groomsmen have 
been chosen with a special regard for your 
flirting propensities." 

" I am sorry that Dunstan and your hus- 
band-that-is-to-be fight shy of one another, 
Mab," said Mr. Beresford; " it seems childish 
to allow political feelings to interfere with 
private intercourse, especially as you and he 
have always been such friends." 
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" I dare say, by judicious management, I 
shall be able to set matters right between 
them," replied Mabel ; " at any rate, I shall 
try." 

" That is a good girl," said Mr. Beresford, 
looking pleased : " peace is better than war ; 
and you will find that out before you are 
my age. By-the-bye, Bessie," he added, 
addi'essing his wife, " though Dunstan won't 
come to the wedding, I think I shall be able 
to get him to dine here on the 16th. I want 
to bring him into connexion with two or 
three men who, I think, will be useful to 
him : as it will be a strictly business affair, 
I shall exclude you women from our 
society." 

" You will be miserably dull without us," 
replied his wife, smiling ; " but we will 
manage to support our temporary exile — 
won't we, Daisy ?" 

It will be seen from the foregoing conver- 
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sation that MabeVs wedding-day was fast 
approaching — ^it was to take place on the 
12th of February, it was now the 8th, and 
the whole household was busily occupied in 
bringing the arrangements to a conclusion. 
Mabel, as usual, let things go as they would, 
taking very little trouble except to say what 
she would, and what she would not have 
done. She spent a great portion of time in 
her own room, locking her door and admit- 
ting no one, not even her mother or Daisy. 

K an invisible eye could have looked in 
upon her, it would have discovered her very 
busily occupied — ^not, as any one would have 
supposed, with the pretty knicknackeries that 
surrounded her and filled every available 
space — silks and velvets, ribbons and laces, 
seemingly thrown together in inextricable 
confusion: Mabel's mind was occupied with 
none of these. She sat, with her writing-desk 
before her, busily engaged with tracing-paper, 
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copying words, phrases, even single letters 
selected from the voluminous correspondence 
which she occasionally consulted with deep 
interest. She seemed to be anxious to exe- 
cute her task with great care, as though much 
depended upon its accuracy. A smile fiill of 
strange meaning crossed her lips now and 
then. At last her task seemed to be con- 
cluded to her satisfaction. She read over the 
paper she had so carefiilly concocted. It ran 
as follows : — 

"My deaebst Daisy, — ^Perhaps you will 
be surprised, though I trust not vexed, to 
receive this on St. Valentine's morning. You 
may receive it as a true valentine or not. I 
think you Inust know I have always loved 
you a little, even from that day when we 
first met upon the sands and I rescued Sera- 
phina from a watery grave. The little has 
grown to much : I cannot keep it to myself 
any longer. I want you to take it all, and 
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give me back a little in return. Can you, 
Daisy, darling ? I am not a rich man, as you 
weU know ; but, as far as my life is concerned, 
' poor and content is ricli, and rich enough,' 
if you wiU consent to share it. I do not wish 
to put your sensitive spirit to the pain of 
saying nOj so you may take this as a mere 
jest of the day, or as the earnest desire of my 
heart. I shall dine in Leinst^r Gardens on 
the 16th, but I shall not seek to speak 
to you on this subject. If you avoid me, I 
shall know what your avoidance means ; but 
if you love me just a little — as I sometimes 
think you do — ^you will find an opportimity 
and tell me so." 

The whole letter was concocted with cruel 
skill — ^it seemed so like the truth ; and being 
an imitation, indeed a facsimile, of Dunstan's 
handwriting, and worded in his style too, its 
genuineness could not be doubted. Mabel's 
motive in writing was solely to humihaet 
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Daisy. Urged on by the false epistle, be- 
lieving it to be true, Daisy's sweet impulsive 
nature would unveil itself to Dunstan's eyes, 
show him her heart, her soul, and all the 
secret love that filled her life. She would be 
generous with it, and pour it out like wine 
before him. It would fill her large passionate 
eyes, flow fi:*om her Hps, and tremble in her 
voice. He would see it all, and know that 
she loved him, and look on her with amaze- 
ment — ^vrith kindly surprise perhaps — and tell 
her it was a jest — ^he had no love to give 
her ! And Daisy — ^what could Daisy do, but 
shrink away, humbled and ashamed, with her 
warm love thrown back to freeze upon her 
own heart ? She would never recover from 
the shame, the humihation of it. 

" Serve her right," thought Mabel, with an 
angry gesture ; " how dared she love him 
at all ?" 

Well satisfied with her work, she folded 
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the letter, placed it in the envelope, and 
addressed it to "Miss Mchol, 10, Leiaster 
Gardens ;" then, putting it away in the secret 
drawer of her jewel-case, she let it rest for a 
time. The next question which suggested 
itself to her mind was how to arrange so that 
the letter should be deUvered to Daisy on the 
morning of the 14th, St. Valentine's Day. 
Mabel was to be married on the 12th, and 
would start on the same day for Paris en 
route for Italy. She could not post it herself, 
and would not entrust it to any member of 
the household, lest the truth should leak out 
before the time was ripe. She at last deter- 
mined to consult Mr. Denison ; and when he 
came in the evening, which he generally did, 
and spent the greater portion of it with her, 
she went straight to the point at once, which 
she would always do if it suited her con- 
venience. 

" I am in some httle difl&culty," she said, 
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" about a letter that I want posted on the 
evening of the 13th, and posted in Lon- 
don/' 

" Cannot you trust your mother or Miss 
Nichol ?" he inquired. 

" No," she answered, with a rippling laugh ; 
" and for this reason, the letter is for Daisy's 
self. The fact is, I am going to send Daisy 
a valentine, treating of a particular matter, 
and I want to puzzle her; I would not for 
all the world let her know that it comes 
from me." 

" I understand," he answered, " it is some 
elegant trifle that you wish her to possess, 
while she will receive it from an anonymous 
giver and not from your generous self I Well, 
I think I can help you. I will place the letter 
in the hands of my housekeeper in Eaton 
Square, with strict injunctions to post it her- 
self on the evening of the 13th. You may 
rely upon her thoroughly." 



\ 
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This arrangeinent suited Mabel exactly, 
and it was carried out. 

On the 12th of February, on one of the 
coldest, bleakest mornings of that cheerless 
month, there was a grand wedding at St. 
George's. A full choral service was per- 
formed, and, as Dunstan would have said, 
" the articles of sale were signed and sealed 
to the tune of the ^Hallelujah Chorus.'" The 
bridal party returned to Leinster Gardens, 
where the accustomed "elegant dejewfier " was 
prepared. There were no speeches by order 
of the bride. The bridesmaids pulled crackers 
with the groomsmen, and did the usual amount 
of fluttering flirtation. The guests attempted 
to be witty, and failed miserably, as people 
generally do on those dreary festivities. How 
is it that the pleasant humour that flows and 
sparkles freely round the social board seems 
in a half frozen state of stagnation ? or, if a 
partial thaw sets in, it dribbles forth in feeble 
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sentences till the utterer seems ashamed of 
the sound of his own voice, and subsides 
quietly, or takes shelter in stereotyped phrases 
and common-place politeness ? It often hap- 
pens on these momentous occasions, that the 
very wits of mankind seem tied up with red 
tape and bound in social buckram that clouds 
their bright sallies, and takes the grace and 
spirit off their pleasant phrases ; but in some 
companies, and at certain seasons, the brightest 
wits will be sometimes dull. 

Mabel's wedding-breakfast, her friends de- 
clared, was a great success ; though the beauty 
of the bride, the very charm of her presence, 
perhaps, contributed not a little to that, for 
she assisted at the honours with her accus- 
tomed grace. Half the men were inclined to 
envy Mr. Denison his charming bride. A 
brass band brayed insanely during the break- 
fast, and hurried on, with a sublime indif- 
ference to taste or time, from one thing to 
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another till they had exhausted those special 
airs supposed to be acceptable to a bride's 
ears on her wedding morning. At an early 
hour the traveUing chariot which was to 
convey the bride and bridegroom to the 
South-western Railway drove up to the door, 
and Mabel took her seat, taking, as usual, 
special care in the arrangement of her dress. 
When her husband sprang in after her, and 
was about to place himself beside her, she 
held up her hand in affected alarm, and saidj 
with her sweetest smile and softest voice,— 

"Oh, pray have mercy on my flounces! 
And do please sit on the other side ; this is 
by no means a roomy carriage, and I cannot 
bear to have my skirts crushed." 

And so the happy pair drove off, sitting 
face to face, to begin a new life in a new 
world together, with one name and one inte- 
rest between them. Though bound together 
by the closest tie, yet they were as far apart 
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as though the seas rolled between them ; they 
were strangers to each other, and might 
remain " strangers yet " for evermore. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Denison were making 
their wav on the Continent, as fast as steam 
and waves would carry them, the house iii 
LeiDster Grardens was putting on its old 
face. The wedding-favours faded, the flowers 
drooped and withered, the excitement was 
over, and a general reaction ensued. Every- 
body, tired and weary, began to wonder at 
the pace life had been going for the last 
month. Mabel's departure seemed to have 
left the house strangely still and quiet. She 
was much missed, though, truth to tell, not 
much regretted. Mrs. Beresford declared 
that she was worn out, and Daisy looked pale 
and drooping, so they made up their minds 
to refuse all invitations for the next month. 
Daisy would be very happy to have "mamma** 
all to herself, with no one to snub or scold 
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her for absorbing too mucli of the maternal 
aflTection. Still the hours passed slowly^ 
and when St. Valentine's Day came round it 
seemed a long time since Mabel had said 
good-bye, and left them, though barely two 

days had passed. 

» 

The letter was deUvered to Daisy, according 
to Mabel's intention, on St. Valentine's morn- 
ing. How is it that, by some strange freak 
of fate, letters that mean mischief generally 
reach their destination, while others that 
would bring great joy are often miscarried ? 
The letter came by the first post, and reached 
Daisy's hand as she sat at the breakfast-table. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beresford were too busy reading 
and discussing their own correspondence to 
take much notice of her. She turned first 
pale, and then red. The joy of it was so 
unexpected, so sudden I She read it over 
and over to impress it on her mind, and 
make sure that it was true. That which 
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she had been longing for — ^mutely watching, 
waiting, and praying for — ^had come to her 
at last ! 

She kept her swimming eyes fixed upon the 
letter, though the black and white seemed all 
to run together and become a blurred and 
blotted mass. Though her eyes could no longer 
read the words, her heart knew them well — as 
well as a man knows his own face when he looks 
into a glass. Every thing seemed changed on 
the instant, as though by a touch of magic. 
She seemed to be lifted up bodily from off the 
ground, and to breathe in another sphere. 
She had sat there at that same breakfast- 
table, and eaten and drank, and talked, for — 
how many years ? ah, for all her remembered 
life; and yet when she lifted her eyes she 
looked round her Uke one in a dream. She 
felt as though she had always been dreaming 
till this crowning joy, this great reahty, had 
fallen upon her. She was awake now — -awake 
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to the full, rich reality of life and love I She 
was thankfiil when the breakfast was over, 
and took the first opportunity of rushing away 
to her own rooii, where she could sit quietly 
down — alone, away from all eyes, from all the 
common-place surroundings of life — and look 
her love in the face, and think of it, and 
wonder at it — ^how and why it was that she 
was chosen out from all the world to be so 
blessed ! 

She stole shy glances at the looking-glass, 
and smiled at the sweet face it reflected 
back ; it was herself, yet not herself. There 
was a glow upon her cheeks and in her eyes 
that was strange to her; her face owed 
nothing to the outer lights and shadows 
which fell upon it — it was lighted up from 
within. It had received the magic touch 
that love, the great beautifier, alone can give 
it. Then she sat down and buried her face 
in her hands, tremulous, and faint, and giddy 
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with her great joy. Gradually she sank on 
lier knees beside her bed ; a wild, hysterical 
sob climbed up into her throat. She thanked 
God, the great Giver of all joys, and prayed 
— ay, prayed heartily, in a childlike, simple 
spirit— that she might be worthy of Dunstan's 
love. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A LEAP IN THE DARK, 

She rs^ed her eye — her only answer there ; 
At once she sought and sunk in his embrace : 
If he had driven her from that resting-pkce 
His had been more or less than mortal heart ! 



TI/TR. BERESFORD, as it has before been 
-*^"-*- hinted, had invited several gentlemen, 
leading members of the legal profession, to 
meet Dunstan Bourke on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, believing that they would be both able 
and willing to be useful to him now that he 
had so earnestly resolved to tread in the 
thorny ways of the law — ^the thorns, by the 
way, being generally left for the clients, while 
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the legal fingers gather the golden fruit. 
This is no place to discuss the company; their 
names, peculiarities, or several standings on 
the professional ladder have nothing to do 
with this story : " they come like shadows, 
so depart." It is sufficient to say that some 
had reached nigh to the topmost round; others 
were in a fair way of following after. The 
dinner was good, the host genial and hospit- 
able as a host should be, fiill of consideration 
and urbanity towards his guests ; the conver- 
sation was professional — severely legal — ^yet 
sometimes flavoured with piquantes anecdotes 
and pungent witticisms, which added flavour 
to the feast. Dunstan made a favourable 
impression upon every one. They sat over 
their dinner much longer than it is customary 
to sit when there are ladies to be rejoined in 
the drawing-room. 

At last, one after another, they rose to go. 
Dunstan felt that every hand he grasped was 
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the hand of a friend — a pure feehng of good 
fellowship was established between them. 
Most of the company went away direct from 
the dinner-table, but he could not go, he said, 
without first paying his respects to Mrs. 
Beresford. He proceeded to the drawing- 
room for that purpose. Mrs. Beresford was 
imusually warm and friendly in her greeting. 
She scolded him, in that pleasantly reproachful 
way in which we all like to be scolded, for 
keeping so long away from Leinster Gardens. 
She talked and chatted to him in a light, 
desultory, womanly way, branching off from 
one subject to another, yet somehow running 
a coimecting link through them all. She told 
him " all about " Mabel's wedding ; how self- 
possessed she was ; how she looked and how 
everybody else looked — ^in fact, she was so 
diffuse on the subject, that he was afraid she 
was going into details concerning the brides- 
maids' dresses. By some adroit remark he 
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escaped tliat, by regretting he had not been 
an eye-witness of the proceedings. Then she 
reproached him for his absence, and in, the 
same breath praised him for the motive that 
hindered his coming. 

"But I have saved you a piece of the 
wedding-cake," she said ; " and, oh, Dunstan ! 
who do you think got the ring? Why, 
Daisy!" This information did not strike 
him with the particular amazement which 
she evidently thought it would, judging by 
the manner of her announcement ; but it put 
him in mind of Daisy, and, glancing round 
the room, he for the first time noticed her 
absence, and inquired how and where she 
was. Mrs. Beresford smiled, nodded in a 
bewilderingly significant manner, and in- 
formed him that she was waiting for him 
down-stairs in the library. 

"Very kind of her, Fm sure," he 
said, rather at sea as to the reason why 
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Daisy should be waiting for him in the 
library. 

Mr. Beresford slapped him on the back, 
congratulated him, and told >him he was a 
lucky dog, without exactly explaining the 
reason why. Dunstan received both the con- 
gratulation and the slap with a misty notion 
that Daisy was employed on some kindly 
secret service in his behalf. He knew he 
was a great favourite with her "Aunt Kate,'' 
who possessed many influential fiiends in 
high quarters; his momentary imagination 
was, that they had been exerting their influ- 
ence for him iu some way, and Daisy had 
begged to be the bearer of the good news. 
However, he saw he was expected to go, so 
he bade Mr. and Mrs. Beresford good-night. 
On descending the stairs he observed the 
library door partially open, and Daisy's face — 
covered with soft, shy blushes, yet all aglow 
and hghted up with happy, dimpling smiles — 
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was shining out upon him through the aper- 
ture one moment — the next, drawn back. He 
went forward, took her two Kttle hands in 
his, and, looking on her with frank admiration, 
said, — 

"Well, little Daisy, your pretty play at 
bo-peep does not take me by surprise; I 
expected I should find you here." 

" Ah, yes," she answered, lifting her large 
passionate eyes to his, and speaking in deli- 
ciously tremulous tones that were half whis- 
pers, "you knew what my answer would be I 
I — I never thought — I never dared to hope 
you cared for me I But now — ah, it is no 
harm your knowing now, that I have loved 
you all my life!" 

As though half ashamed of her own words, 
her face, covered with bashful blushes, drooped 
towards the ground, and her slight figure 
swayed, lily-hke, towards him. His hand, that 
a moment ago had clasped hers in genial 
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friendliness, stole round her and drew her 
towards him till her face was hidden on his 
breast; he laid his other hand caressingly 
upon her head, partly that she might hide her 
blushes, partly that she might not look up 
and see the white wonder which overspread 
his face. He knew right well that something 
strange, and to him unknown, had drawn this 
confession from Daisy^s heart. He knew — 
none better — the guilelessness of her nature, 
the sensitiveness of her spirit. Her words 
were few ; but if she had talked for a month, 
she could have made no greater revelation 
than those few words had done. Some mis- 
chief must have been at work. How, and 
by what means, had the hope of him been 
planted in her heart — these words drawn 
from her tender Kps ? He would not let her 
look upon his face ; he knew the mute amaze- 
ment on it would have turned her into stone* 
What could he do ? what could he say ? At 
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last he uttered one word that could lieither 
be misconstrued nor give her pain, though it 
was fiill of tender inquiry and amazement 
— that one word was "Daisy?" She only 
caught the tenderness of it, and answered,— , 
" You knew how happy your letter would 
make me I I got it on Monday, and I have 
been living in dream-land ever since. Oh, if 
it had only come before Mabel went away I I 
am sure she would have been glad." At 
the mention of Mabel's name he drew his 
hand away suddenly, as though he had been 
stung. 

He recurred to her first words. He felt he 
was gaining a clue to this mystery. 

" My letter, Daisy, darling ? and — ^what did 
you do with it ?" 

" Do with it ?" she repeated. " What do 
you think I shall ever do with it, but keep it in 
some safe, precious place ? I have got it here 
now ;" and as she spoke she drew it from her 
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bosom. His eye caught the superscription; 
it bore the impression of his hand so like 
that he could have sworn he had written it. 
Mechanically he unfolded the letter and ran 
his eye over the contents, Daisy smiling shyly 
in his face the while. His hand shook, and 
the paper crackled as he held it between his 
blenched fingers; his eyes darkened, and 
his face grew scarlet ; but he forced a smile 
to keep upon his lips for Daisy's sake, that 
she might not see her love was unwelcome : 
it might have been a blessing to one other 
man, but not to him. He understood it all 
now : he knew that this was Mabel's work, 
and none other's. He fancied he could see 
her golden head bowed down as her pen 
poured forth this honeyed venom upon the 
paper. He almost fancied he could hear her 
low, soft laugh, as she aimed this arrow that 
was to wound them both : to crush Daisy 
with shame and humiliation, sting her with 
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the poignant anguish of a love offered, and — 
rejected ; and to wound him with the sorrow- 
ful pity of it! Daisy could not read these 
signs of emotion in the man's mind, nor did 
she notice his silence ; she was love^-bUnded. 
She only knew that he grasped her hand 
caressingly, smiled upon her, and held her 
near his heart. She could hear it beat in 
quick, strong pulsations, which she fancied 
answered to her own, and she was content 
— ^nay, happy. Meanwhile, a strong tide of 
anger was rising up within him at the cow- 
ardly unwomanliness of the act; it seemed 
unnatural that one woman's hand should have 
aimed this blow at another woman's heart, 
and to make him — a man — administer it. He 
felt as though a sharp instrument had been 
placed in his hand, and pointed at this guile- 
less child-woman; that he was to press it 
till it struck deep, that he should see the 
tender spirit's martyrdom in the shame-struck 
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face I No • he would not, he could not do it ; 
he would rather turn the point, and sacrifice 
himself. All the chivalrous generosity of his 
nature rose up ready to shield her from her- 
self, and protect her fi'om a wounding thought. 
Quick in his warm impulses — often rash, as 
such men are — ^he resolved that Mabel's cruel, 
dishonoiu'able jest should prove an honourable 
earnest. 

He would have been less than man if he 
could have held the loving girl in his arms 
and felt no warming tenderness towards her. 
He had never, even in his wildest moments, 
dreamed that things could be thus between 
them — that Daisy, dear little Daisy, whom he 
had always cared for in a friendly way, should 
love him, even as he loved another. His 
experience of his own bitter sorrow made 
him look compassionately upon her. He ben^ 
his head down to hers and kissed her — ^not 
with the same burning, eager lips with which 
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he had kissed Mabel so many times and 
oft, but with a purer feeling* that, though 
it lacked the passionate love, had more of 
tenderness in it. With God's blessing, he 
meant to be faithfiil and true to her I 

" Dear httle Daisy,'* he said, caresBingly, as 
he folded her in his arms, " I don't think I 
am worthy of you ; but if you trust me, I 
will try to make you happy." 

'* Try I " she repeated ; " as though you need 
do any thing but love me, and let me love 
you I See how happy the birds are, and how 
they sing when the sun shines upon them I 
Well, you are my sun, and my heart sings 
like a bird when you are near me. I shall be 
happy, always happy, to be with you; and 
when you are away, know that I may think 
of you, and expect you again — to know that 
you are mine, and I am yours ; that we shall 
be always more to each other than to all the 
world beside." Dunstan winced beneath the 
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ingenuous tenderness that breathed through 
all her looks, thoughts, and words. 

" You will be a great comfort to me, Daisy, 
darling,*' he said, with grave earnestness; 
" but our lives, you know, if they are to flow 
on together, will not flow through fairy-land 
entirely. We shall not have much time to 
gather love in idleness; for I must work, 
work hard, httle Daisy, to. win a place in the 
world for myself and you.''^ 

ft 

"And I can help you — I am sure I can," 
she answered, brightly: "we will both work 
together. It will be delightful to have some- 
thing to do besides nonsensical amusements : 
to be helping you, Dunstan — helping to make 
you happy — ^will be the most delightful thing 
of all I I am so glad you are poor — not Sir 
Dunstan Bourke, not rich, as we once thought 
you were. Oh, if I can only be a comfort 
to you I give a little, and not take all from 
you I I will try — I am not very wise, I know 
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— ^but I will try and learn every tiling I 
ought. I shall not mind being poor ; I shall 
like it. I will ^ve up reading novels and 
poetry, and — " Dunstan laughed ; he did not 
know what she was going to propose to do, 
but he saw she had formed an exaggerated 
idea of the state of his funds. 

" Pray do not imagine you will be called 
upon to make such awful sacrifices I we shall 
not be in a state of absolute destitution. I 
shaU be able to prepare a cosy nest for my 
pretty bird ; and she will not have to confine 
her literary taste to the study of butchers' 
and bakers' bills — ^but, Daisy, dear," he added, 
seriously, " if you are to come to me, let it 
be soon, almost at once ; there need be no 
delay, we have no grand preparations to 
make — ours will be of the simplest. I do not 
think I can give you longer than a month — 
six weeks at the farthest." 

Somehow Dunstan dreaded delay I a vague, 
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indefinite fear came over him, that the hand 
which had aimed this one cruel blow might 
aim another, and with better effect, when 
he had no power to shield or to protect her. 
It was already late — beyond the usual hour 
for the household to retire to rest ; he stayed 
but a few minutes longer, and when they 
had said good-night again and again, they 
parted. Daisy went up to her bed that 
night wondering whether in all the wide 
world there was another human being so 
happy as Daisy's self I 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

TWO HEARTS — ^NOT ONE. 

*' Tho heart haih its in jstery, and who may reveal it P 
Or who ever road in the depth of their own 
How muoh wo never may speak of, yet feel it, 
But oven in feeling it, know it unknown?" 

"TT7HBN Dunstan got out into the street, 
' ^ such a dazed, bewildered feehng came 
over him that he scarcely knew whether he 
stood on his head or his heels ! he seemed 
to be walking on Indian-rubber. He was 
inclined to put himself to some test to find 
out whether he was awake ; if the last hour 
had been a dream or not. If at any time 
he could have doubted his own individuality, 
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he was sorely tempted to doubt it now. 
It seemed almost incredible that, within a few 
short weeks, he should have had two such 
interviews, with two such women, in the same 
place, and on the same subject — the same, 
and yet how diflFerently treated! The one 
had jilted him; been false and cruel when 
she should have been most tender and true — 
yet, in spite of all, he hardly knew whether 
he really hated or loved her still I He was 
battling fiercely between the two passions. 
When a woman has once taken possession 
of a man's mind, and retained it for years — 
filled it full of thoughts, associations, and 
mental photographs of herself — ^it is a long 
time before she is driven out, and the mind — 
" man's kingdom" — thoroughly purged from 
the subtle memory of her. When poison 
once enters the blood, it takes time, care, 
patience, and medical skill to stamp it out, 
to purify, and make the pulse beat healthily 
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again; but when a man's sonl is once 
poisoned by a bad woman's beauty, it takes 
a longer time and a higher skill than man 
knows of to effect a cure. Certain it is 
that Mabel's face was never more vividly 
before Dunstan's eyes than now that Daisy's 
face was shadowed in faint outline beside 
it. He knew, in his secret heart, there was 
no comparison between the two — ^the sweet, 
fresh beauty of the one, which lay more in 
every varying expression — "the lights and 
shadows that the soul threw up" — than in 
face or features, and the superb yet cruel 
loveliness of the other ! The one, he knew, 
would fiU a man's life with the violet-like 
perfome of grace and kindhness — the oth^r, 
would scratch and sting with thorns aud 
briars; and yet, even now, if he had had the 
choice, he would have grasped the nettle and 
let the violet lie ! But he had no choice — 
fate, guided by Mrs. Denison's wiQ, had 
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driven him whither he had least expected 
to be carried. 

The next morning, in no wise repenting his 
impulsive decision of the night before — in- 
deed, on the contrary, believing it was right, 
and well done — he sat down and wrote a long 
letter to his mother; one of his bantering, 
half grave, half earnest epistles ; pathos and 
humour so blended, that brought smiles to 
her hps one minute, tears to her eyes the 
next. Daisy was a great pet of Mrs. Bourke, 
and she would be sure to receive her with 
open arms. Dunstan knew that* She might 
wonder, taking into consideration all other 
circumstances, how matters had been so 
brought about ; but she would make no inqui- 
ries, and he would give no explanations ; or, 
at least, if he gave any at all, he would 
say nothing that could compromise Daisy or 
Mrs. Denison. The secret she had created 
should lie for ever between himself and her. 
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Mrs. Bourke received her son's communi- 
cation with some surprise and much pleasure. 
She had feared lest his disappointment might 
operate adversely upon his life; make him 
reckless and callous, and drive him, as it had 
driven many before him, far on the road to 
ruin. Being deceived in one woman, a man 
will sometimes lose faith in all, and thence- 
forth " all his life seems writ awry." How- 
ever much Mrs. Bourke had at one time 
scouted the idea of a " daughter-in-law," she 
was well pleased now at the thought of re- 
ceiving one. If the task of choosing a wife 
for Dunstan had devolved upon her, she 
would have wavered between Daisy Nichol 
and Esther French, to both of whom she was 

« 

deeply attached, and she was well content 
that Dunstan had decided for himself. She 
wrote at once to Daisy, warmly and affec- 
tionately entreating her to come to Netby 
before the marriage, which Dunstan had 
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informed her must be soon, very soon — and 
Dunstan generally had his way. However, 
he decided that it was impossible for Daisy 
to accept his mother's invitation, as there 
were so many things to be done and thought 
of. They would come to Fenally, he said, 
and remain a few days on their return from 
the Isle of Wight, where they meant to spend 
a portion of that time commonly called the 
" honeymoon." They did not intend to re- 
main away a month altogether, as he would 
be anxious to return to chambers to re- 
commence work, to which, it must candidly 
be confessed, his marriage was a sore and 
unexpected interruption. 

The Beresfords were well pleased and 
satisfied with Daisy's prospects ; but ^' Aunt 
Kate," and some few other members of the 
Nichol family, whose names it has not been 
necessary to mention here — and, indeed, who 
had hitherto troubled themselves very little 
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about Daisy's well-doing or ill-doing, and 
whose very knowledge of her was .confined to 
a hand-shake, or a how-do-you-do, two or 
three times a year — put in a sudden appear- 
ance now, played the role of anxious relatives, 
and made themselves, as Dunstan said, ob- 
noxiously affectionate all at once. But the 
cool satire which he played upon the sudden 
growth of their affections soon silenced their 
zealous anxiety, and perhaps made them 
ashamed of the long neglect which had 
preceded the sudden interest. 

" Thank God, I've got but few relations ! 
and not one of them, I think, would presume 
to interfere with me," he said, one day to 
Daisy, after a sUght skirmish with one of her 
father's cousins, who had turned up unex- 
pectedly and been eloquent on the subject of 
marriage-settlements. " It is an odd thing," 
added Dunstan, " that one's family branches 
will make themselves especially unpleasant 
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on special occasions. Somehow, they manage 
to keep out of the way through all troubles 
and perplexities. One might sink under 
difficulties, and they would never stretch out 
a hand to lift one out ; but if there is a time 
when they are not wanted, they pop up, like 
Jack-in-the-box, and load you with imper- 
tinent counsel and imwarrantable interfe- 
rence. If you want help, appeal to your 
friends ; if you want advice, especially disa- 
greeable advice, go to your relations. You 
never knew how anxiously affectionate they 
were till now, did you, Daisy ? But I fancy I 
polished off old Andrew Nichol. I think 
they will leave us to paddle our own canoe 
our own way." Daisy hoped they would. 
Mrs. Gordon only looked grave, and thought 
her niece Daisy might have done better; 
but Dunstan Bourke was the son of her old 
friend, and she was ready to give them her 
blessing. In fact, she proposed most hberally 
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to continue Daisy's allowance of lOOZ. per 
annum, but Dunstan would not hear of it; 
" he would not permit his wife," he said, " to 
be supported by voluntary contributions." 
Mrs. Gordon was annoyed by the cavalier 
manner of his refusal, but she rather respected 
him for it nevertheless. 

Dunstan resolved that he and his wife 
would begin the world together acting on 
their own responsibility, neither hampered 
by friendly favours, nor shackled by depend- 
ence in any form or shape. She must owe 
every thing to him, and nothing to the world 
beyond. Daisy received his instructions to 
provide herself with the simplest possible 
trousseau^ taking care, as of course she would, 
to have every thing fitting for a lady's do- 
mestic use in real home-life. There were to 
be none of the silks and laces, feathers and 
flowers, and other ofierings to the " god 
Society." As he did not mean to go out, if 
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Daisy had no objection, they would confine 
their visiting to the narrow circle of their 
best-loved and most valued friends. Daisy 
was delighted to agree to his proposal ; she 
rejoiced in the pleasant prospect that life 
offered to her view. What was society ? what 
was the world ? What was any thing, com- 
pared with the joy of being the mistress of his 
home — ^the fairy of his fireside, to whose 
hands were committed his happiness and his 
honour ? Daisy was supremely happy. The 
misty romance of her girlhood was opening 
out into a vivid reality. Sometimes her spirit 
was overpowered and weighed down by the 
solemnity of the trust she had so eagerly 
stretched out her hands to take. Dunstan 
was strangely tender and thoughtful in his 
manner to her; but he was not the same 
Dunstan as of old. He was not so gay and 
buoyant as before; his thoughtless, merry 
spirit seemed sadly sobered down. His hu- 
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morous sallies — sometimes rising to wit — 
that used to play about as harmlessly as the 
summer lightning, came at rarer intervals, 
and there was occasionally a caustic satire in 
them that was not there before. 

Though he was equally genial, good- 
tempered, and kindly as ever, yet the elas- 
ticity seemed gone out of his life. The 
change in him was to be felt rather than 
seen. His friends talked him over among 
themselves, and decided that it was best and 
natural that a man should sober down as lie 
neared the great crisis of his life, when he 
is about to take upon himself such heavy 
responsibilities, and walk in new, untried 
ways. As for Daisy, in her eyes whatever he 
did was right — whether he was grave or gay, 
whether he spoke or whether he was silent, 
it was always right ; and whatever he chose 
to do was always the wisest and best thing 
that could be done. 
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They took a small villa residence in the 
environs of Kensington — ^a perfect baby-house 
of a place, just the sort of thing for a girl- wife 
like Daisy to be the mistress of and keep in 
order. There were no obsequious upholsterers 
and decorators receiving orders on a magni- 
ficent scale. Dunstan and Daisy were, their 
own furnishers and decorators; they went 
about, sometimes accompanied by Mrs. Beres- 
ford, and exercised their own taste, choosing 
exactly such furniture as was suitable to their 
tiny mansion, and within their moderate 
means. The consequence was that the house 
was fitted up with light, airy elegance ; there 
was no overcrowding, no inharmonious 
blending of colours or things ; every thing 
was neat, compact, and arranged with refined 
and perfect taste. They indulged but sHghtly 
in those knick-knacks with which so many 
people fill their very small rooms, till one is 
afi'aid to move hand or foot for fear of 
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damaging dainty porcelain or cracked cliina, 
or overthrowing some " Brummagem" piece of 
cabinet work. The few ornaments Dunstan 
chose were pretty and inexpensive. He was 
not one of the vulgar many who value a 
thing according to its cost, and think that 
because an article is rare and high-priced it 
must necessarily be beautiful. He valued his 
plaster cast of " Clytie," which he had picked 
up for a few shillings, and would not have 
exchanged it for a marble satyr that was 
worth a hundred pounds. He hked things 
that were pleasant to the eye, no matter how 
slight their cost, and he gratified his taste so 
far as was consistent with his means. 

In preparing this cosy nook, where their 
two hves were to blend together and begin 
as one, Daisy took an inconceivable dehght, 
while Dunstan felt a quiet pleasure in in- 
dulging her small fancies and watching her 
excited, happy face. He knew that it was he 
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who made the happiness, and felt, perhaps 
for the first time in his hfe, that it was as 
blessed to give as to receive. 

So time passed on ; and, in the quiet flow 
of days and hours, the morning came when 
they were to take one another for " better for 
worse, for richer for poorer." If Dunstan 
bad had his own taste only to consult, he 
would have taken Daisy out for a quiet 
morning stroll, turned into church, and 
married, as humbler people do, with scant 
ceremony. Of course that could not be, but 
be determined it should be as quiet as it con- 
sistently could. So far as he was concerned, 
the joy-bells would be dumb to him; ay,- 
even though they wore out their iron tongues 
in ringing the bridal peal. He had been 
compelled to listen, tiQ he was heart-sick and 
weary, to the details of the magnificence of 
Mabel's wedding — the flowers, the favours, 
the breakfast, the company, in fact, the every 
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thing concerning it. Not that Daisy wished 
to imitate it in any particular, but she liked 
to talk about it. Once, when she was par- 
ticularly eloquent on the subject, he drew 
her to him, and kissed her tenderly, as he 
said, — 

" All this glitter and show you talk of was 
very weU for her — she married twelve thou- 
sand a year ; but you, Daisy dear, will only 
marry me, and a poor six hundred !" She 
laughed joyously, stopped him, and began to 
count up other glories that could not be 
included in any sum or any thing — except 
himself. 

The wedding-party was a very small one, 
the family being scantily represented on 
either side ; but as it would have wounded 
Daisy seriously to be shorn of the glory of 
her bridesmaids, they appeared in full force, 
with their attendant groomsmen. 

There, at the same altar where Mabel 
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Beresford had uttered her false, unholy vows, 
with an empty heart and vain-glorious spirit, 
Daisy Nichol was made a wife. The solemn, 
impressive words, which meant nothing to 
Mabel's worldly spirit, sank deep in Daisy's 
soul, and stirred all the soft emotional feelings 
within her; she could have leant her head 
upon the altar-rails and sobbed aloud; her 
heart was overflowing with prayer and 
thanksgiving — a thanksgiving for the gift 
God sanctified to her there, and prayer that 
she might be worthy of it. In such a mood 
she vowed to love, honour, and obey the man 
who stood beside her. 

Dunstan uttered the responses in a firm, 
manly tone, as though there was no cause 
"why these two should not be joined 
together in holy matrimony." His mind, 
though, was filled with other forms and faces 
than those which now surrounded him. They 
came and went in fitful shadows, gliding 
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through his mind with ghostlike solemnity ; 
he neither bade them go nor stay; he was 
simply passive. He could no more have 
prevented their coming or going than he 
could have hindered the Hght that crept 
through the stained-glass windows from 
resting on his face, which might have been 
sculptured out of stone, so white it was, except 
where the soft brown beard covered it, and 
the heavy moustache shaded the firm-set 
mouth. Taking all things into consideration, 
it was, perhaps, not surprising that Dunstan 
should be stirred with strange thoughts on 
this his wedding-day. A man cannot always 
curb his thoughts ; and, after all, if he con- 
trols his words, and writes his life in actions 
fair and honourable, his fellow-men have no 
right to expect more of him. 

When the breakfast was over, which was 
much more social and pleasant than in a larger 
party could possibly have been, the bride 
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and bridegroom started for the Isle of Wight. 
Daisy sprang into the carriage that was to 
take them to the railway station, and nestled 
into one corner, taking no heed of crumpled 
skirts or any mortal thing, as she made room 
for him beside her. "Happy is the bride 
that the sun shines on" is the old saying : if 
this be true, she was happy that day, for the 
sun shone within as well as around her. Not 
a cloud, even so big as a man's hand, ob- 
scured, or threatened to obscure, the bright- 
ness of her life, as she looked on it with 
humid eyes, swimming and brimming over 
with sweet content. She stole her little hand 
in his as she nestled down to his side. 

They reached Eyde late in the afternoon, 
drove direct from the pier to the Royal 
Hotel, Ventnor, and took up their quarters 
there for a week or ten days. It was Daisy's 
first visit to that deUghtful island, which may 
well be called the " Garden of England," as 
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it was christened in the old, old days, before 
railroads were thought of, or Carisbrooke 
Castle was made the prison of an unfortunate 
king. The situation of the Eoyal Hotel is 
too generally known to need a special descrip- 
tion here : well sheltered from the cold north 
winds by the lofty hills and wide-spreading 
downs behind, and with the interminable sea 
spreading gloriously before it, just far enough 
from the village to give the idea, and the 
reality too, of peace and quietude. It was 
exactly the place that suited Duns tan's mood. 
He wanted to get away from the world for a 
time, to arrange his thoughts, and make out 
his plans, before he began the game of life in 
earnest. Though it was the end of March, 
the weather was bright and clear; the sun 
was already gaining power, and the sweet 
spring flowers were peeping out of th^ 
ground. Their windows opened out upon a 
garden which even in winter was pleasant to 
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look on, for the smooth turf was rolled out 
like a carpet of emerald green, surrounded by 
a luxuriant growth of laurel and holly trees, 
with their shining leaves and bright red 
berries, and the laurestinus with its blossoms 
of tender white. 

Daisy was enchanted with the place, and 

was never tired of wandering about the beach 

and under the grand grey cliflFs, looking out 

upon the " blown, wet face of the sea." It was 

still too cool for them to enjoy a lounge upon 

the shingle ; so when they had wandered 

about till they grew tired, they used to go in, 

and Dunstan, who, since he had been seized 

with the working mania, could not bear to be 

idle for an hour, would sit down to some 

musty law book (with which he had come 

provided), with bent brows and earnest 

thought, labouring to crack some legal nut — 

and he would not leave it either till he had 

found the kernel. At such times Daisy would 
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sit writing letters, for she took as mucli as 
possible of the correspondence on her own 
shoulders. Sometimes she sat down beside 
him, and wrote, to his dictation, an analysis of 
the work he had been reading. She delighted 
in doing any thing for him — to wait upon him, 
get his books and pens and paper ready for 
him, scent his handkerchief, wheel his chair 
exactly in the right place ; in fact, to pay him 
those many nameless attentions that made 
him feel, he said, in a veritable Turk's para- 
dise, with a houri for ever by his side. 

"You are thoroughly spoiling me, Daisy, 
darling," he exclaimed one day, " and com- 
pleting the work my dear mother began when 
I was in long-clothes !" 

Daisy was by no means exacting in her 
demands upon his attention. She did not 
complain of his working, because she knew 
he felt he ought to do it, and, of course, he 
knew best; but she was glad, nevertheless, 
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when lie shut the book, and they went out 
again for a ramble before dinner was served. 
One time they walked over to Bonchurch and 
peeped into the mysterious little graveyard, 
deserted now, " where the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep" — ^where the murmurs of the 
low-lying sea seem ever climbing up with a 
message from its own populous land of the dead 
to those who are lying so lonely there, with 
the dank weeds covering them. Daisy was in- 
terested on discovering that the author of some 
of her favourite books was resting there, with 
the " shadow of the cross " falling upon his 
grave. Thence they strolled over the landslip, 
which is perhaps one of the most picturesque 
walks in the whole island. They looked 
down on Shanklin Bay, with its belt of swell- 
ing hills. Although it is on a small, fairy- 
like scale, it is as well worth seeing as many 
a grander bay which the world goes hundreds 
of miles to look on. At another time they 
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rambled along the road to St. Laurence's 
Well, tasted the water there, and went on to 
the cheerful little chapel of ancient date, with 
its small congregation of the dead lying roimd 
it. In summer-time the churchyard is a very 
flower-garden : the wild roses, honeysuckle, 
and sweet-briar flourish abundantly, and 
look in at the church windows, and stretch 
and twine themselves and their sweet blos- 
soms above the graves. Dunstan found Daisy 
a delightful companion in all these pleasant 
strolls, always bright and fresh; she was 
original, even wise in her remarks and judg- 
ment of people and things. Altogether, he 
was far more happy and content than he had 
hoped to be, and had not felt lonely in that 
lonely place, though they had had no com- 
panions but one another. He had never felt 
the least bit bored. Many a man who has 
married under different auspices could not 
say as much. Their last evening at the Royal 
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Hotel had come. They were standing toge- 
ther in the twilight looking out upon the sea 
when the sun had set. Daisy was nestling 
close to him, and, looking tenderly in his 
face, said, — 

"How happy we have been here, Dun- 
stan, dear! I never thought anybody in 
the world could be so happy ! It is so 
sweet to be loved; and you do love me — 
are you sure you do ? " and her hands crept 
up and clasped themselves about his neck. 

" I decline to answer impertinent ques- 
tions," he answered, smiling kindly in her 
questioning eyes : " does a man ever swear 
to cherish and endow with all his worldly 
goods a siUy little goose, like you, if he does 
not love her just a little ? " 

" I dare say you'll think I'm very foolish," 
she added, with sweet content; "but at one 
time I thought — I really did — that you loved 
Mabel best ! " 
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" Did you really ? What ciirious creatures 
women arel" 

"Yes; was it not foolish?" 

" Oh, absolutely ridiculous, and horribly ab- 
surd 1" returned Dunstan, making a wry face 
and feeling a twinge every where, as though 
a mental tooth was being extracted by the 
screw-process that did not act well. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE TWO BEIDES. 

« And what were joys of the pastoral kind 

To a bride — ^town-made — ^with a heart and mind 

With simplicity ever at battle P 
• • • • • 

Am I not thine — thine own loved bride P " 

WHILE Daisy and Dunstan Bonrke were 
enjoying their moon caUed " honey," 
Mr. and Mrs. Denison were dissipating their 
time in visiting the continental cities of 
Europe ; but, with all their endeavours, they 
could not get rid of it. fast enough. " Men 
and women make love in masks," says the 
poet ; perhaps they do sometimes : when such 
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is the case, it would be quite as well if they 
never took them off. " Assume a virtue, if you 
have it not," says our immortal genius : an 
assumed virtue may so adjust itself to the 
exigencies of human nature, that it becomes 
a part of it. However, when the matrimonial 
mask sUps aside, it shows some mental ugli- 
ness which is best kept out of sight, and 
it is not always easy to readjust it. Now 
the mask which slipped from Mr. Denison's 
face showed that he possessed a very strong 
will of his own ; a sUghtly jealous affection 
for his beautiful wife; and a resolution to 
exercise his marital authority to the utmost 
extent, if he saw occasion to do so. Mabel, 
too, showed a glimpse of her real self more 
than once : though her voice never lost its 
softness, nor her sweet lips their enchanting 
smile, she showed a will as strong to resist, 
as his to exercise his rights. 

At first, when she could not quite have 
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her way, she attacked him with a masked 
battery of coaxing, coquettish ways and words 
which would have turned poor Dunstan's 
head and made him pUable as wax in her 
hands ; but Mr. Denison was a hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact man, who would not be driven 
from his point. Mabel might as well have 
tried to tear up a rock with her delicate 
hands as to move his resolution with her 
syren's tongue ; she grew angry and stormed 
—he stared, listened, walked to the window 
with a low whistle, examined the skies, and 
proposed a drive to calm her agitation. Such 
an insulting proposal, of course, immediately 
increased her anger, but he was her husband, 
and felt master of the situation, though it was 
rather an unpleasant one. He was amazed to 
find that his soft-tongued wife could sting. 
How is it that Nature so rarely labels her 
children right ? It seems as though she took 
a delight in puzzhng and cheating mankind 
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— launching upon the world scores of those 
fair, sweet-voiced, soft-mannered women, 
armed in their seeming helplessness for evil, 
with wills of iron and hearts of stone, or per- 
haps no hearts at all. Well, no matter : a 
face that seems fair will always make its 
way, though its credentials be vile forgeries, 
and every seeming virtue a painted vice. 
But there comes an end, a stopping-place on 
the road of life, where all false-seeming must 
be cast oflF, and truth, either in its beauty or 
its ugUness, revealed to the world's eyes ; and 
when, as is often the case, the fair face dis- 
closes the foul spirit, the world cries out, 
" Oh, the wonder 1 the pity of it 1" and then 
goes on again ; but — 

" Such must happen in all the lands, 
And things must he as they are." 

Mabel Denison began soon to discover that 
the matrimonial fruit was not so sweet in the 
gathering as it bloomed to the eye. She had 
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married twelve thousand a year for the sole 
purpose of self-aggrandizement — that she 
might be the mistress of a handsome esta- 
blishment, and enjoy to the full the luxurious 
pleasures of the world. While in her father's 
house ' she had only tasted slightly thereof. 
Inordinate vanity, love of admiration and 
display, were some of the ingredients of 
Mabel's character ; these she hoped to gratify 
when she plunged into society at large — when 
she married and became her " own mistress." 
That quaint idea that marriage means free- 
dom still flourishes in the female breast I As 
though a woman ever could be her "own 
mistress" having once sworn to love, honour 
and obey another 1 Very early in her mar- 
ried life she began to discover that there 
was a possibility of her expectation being 
blighted : unfortunately for her, Mr. Deni- 
son hated society as much as she loved it. 
He had married his wife for her beauty's sake 
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—for his own gratification, and not for the 
world outside. Thus while they were in 
Rome — that brilliant and ancient capital, once 
the mistress of the world — society opened 
wide its doors and invited them with flatter- 
ing courtesies to enter in ; but Mr. Denison 
did not see it. He knew well enough that his 
wife's beauty was already the talk of the 
city, and when they appeared on the public 
promenade she attracted all the idle loungers 
of the place ; but he did not choose to have 
her on view for private exhibitions in society 
drawing-rooms. They paid morning visits, 
went the round of the picture-galleries and 
churches, drove about the Capitol, and wan- 
dered by moonUght over the glorious ruins of 
the Colosseum. But these things bored Mabel: 
she cared for people, not things ; and at times 
a sort of feeling came over her, that " all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit." She began to 
be what some people call " home-sick." She 
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wanted to get back to England, making up 
her mind that things should be diflFerently 
arranged then ; she would set her foot firmly 
down on the threshold of her new home, and 
there rule according to her own will. Mr. 
Denison could not object to her entering 
fireely into society at home, however incon- 
sistent he might be in the matter abroad. 
The news of Dunstan's marriage reached 
her one bright morning as they sat at the 
open windows of their hotel, looking out on 
the wide Campagna, and watching the gay 
crowds pass to and fro. They had been 
travelling about from place to place, and 
being uncertain of their whereabouts from 
day to day, gave no directions for letters 
to be addressed to them, Mr. Denison 
knowing well, from past experience, how un- 
pleasant it is to be followed from place to 
place by a tedious correspondence to which 
you have neither time nor will to reply. They 
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reached Rome at the end of March, and 
Mabel at once wrote home, giving and ask- 
ing the news. Strange news it was when 
it came, and for the moment stunned her. 
Every particle of colour died out of her 
cheeks as she sat staring at the letter : though 
its meaning was plain enough to her eyes, 
it seemed a long time before it reached her 
perfect comprehension. 

" Wei], my dear, who is your correspon- 
dent?" asked Mr. Denison, in that cool 
famihar way in which middle-aged matri- 
monial couples address one another. 

^* Mamma," she answered. 

" And what is the news ?" said he. 

" Nothing particular. Daisy Nichol is 
married." 

" And who is her fortunate owner ?" he 
inquired, pleasantly. 

" Oh, pray don't talk in that odiously 
vulgar way !" exclaimed Mabel, in some dis- 
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gust ; " speaking of women as though they 
"were race-horses, or some such cattle 1 Owner, 
indeed I Her husband is Dunstan Bourke." 

" Ah I he has followed quickly in my steps. 
One fool makes many," said Mr. Denison. 

The colour rose slowly to Mabel's cheeks, 
as she rejoined, — 

" You have discovered your folly early." 

"Oh, nonsense 1" replied her husband, 
good-humouredly ; " you must not snap at a 
man's words like that : you don't suppose I 
could call myself a * fool' for marrying you ? 
At any rate, if it was a folly, it was a very 
pleasant one ; and I don't repent it yet." 

He smiled a satisfied smile, as though he 
thought the announcement ought to rejoice 
the heart of any sensible woman to the core. 
Mabel's Hp curled scornfully at the bare 
idea of any man having her for a wife, and 
simply "not repenting" ! 

" Really," she answered, ironically, "it is 
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inconceivably surprising ! Married eight 
weeks, and not repenting yet !" 

" There ! now you take me in the wrong 
sense again !" he exclaimed, looking hope- 
lessly bewildered. " It is hard if a man can't 
sKp social slippers on to his tongue, as well as 
his feet, at his own fireside : it is not natural 
for a man to pick his words after he is 
married in the same way as he did before." 

" I am getting wiser every day," replied 
Mabel ; " but I don't know that I am par- 
ticularly grateful for my enlightenment. I 
had no idea that the mere fact of marriage 
exempted a man fi:*om simple courtesies, 
and sanctioned his relapse into a state of 
semi-barbarism. I suppose that accounts 
for people so often learning to hate one 
another." 

Mr. Denison felt he was getting on to a 
quicksand, and made a vigorous effort to steer 
clear of it by plunging back into the subject 
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of Dunstan's marriage, and began asking 
Mabel some curious questions. She fenced 
with them very cleveriy, ending by saying, — 

" Don't talk any more of Dunstan Bourke, 
please ; I hate him ! Remember when you had 
that ridiculous jealous fit — I told you it was 
Daisy Nichol he came for, not me." 

-She smiled as she uttered the last words ; 
and he rejoiced that equanimity was re- 
stored, and a breach of the peace for the 
present prevented. 

Mr. Denison did not like sparring or 
playing at cross-purposes with his wife ; he 
would rather have gone on smoothly, but if 
their wills met he would not give in. Like 
most men, he loved his own way, and, like 
most weak-minded men, he dreaded the idea 
of being woman-governed. A stronger- 
brained, nobler-natured man knows his own 
weaknesses as well as his own strength, and 
will generally admit that women have a 
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subtler knowledge of character, and of the 
inner workings of human .nature in its 
various contradictory phases, than can ever 
be attained to by the strong, straight-forward, 
manly mind. While men judge only of 
things and actions, women will discover the 
motive that caused the acts, and judge of the 
probable result : in nine cases out of ten 
their judgments will be right. Hence it is 
better to marry a wise man than a fool; 
not that Mr. Denison was either one or the 
other, 

Mabel was in an unusually amiable mood 
for the rest of that day, and consented to pet 
and teaze her lord and master in a playful 
way, as, indeed, she would have petted a wild 
beast if it had suited her convenience. Mr. 
Denison rather enjoyed the petting ; it was a 
new and pleasant sensation, for Mabel was 
not given to caressing. She was impatient 
to get back to England to see how things 
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were going on. It was no use to write ; she 
dared not ask what she most desired to know. 
They had not intended to return till June, 
but she could not — she would not stay. She 
felt as though she should go mad with that 
one man's face always before her eyes, his 
voice always in her ears — ^not in the soft, 
flattering, deferential tones in which she had 
been accustomed to be addressed, but treat- 
ing her in a matter-of-fact, familiar way, as 
though she had been his wife for twenty 
years. She already began to think that mar- 
riage was a horrible institution. Mr. Deni- 
son never left her, but kept buzzing about 
h er like a bee round a honey-flower ; doing 
only his duty in thus attending constantly on 
his beautiful wife, but believing he was doing 
her a pleasure too, and, worse than all, taking 
it for granted that she was delighted with 
his company ! It was perhaps rather hard 
for two loveless, unsympathetic people to go 
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on a six months' pilgrimage together and be 
expected to enjoy it. She seized a favourable 
opportunity and broached the subject of their 
return. She told him sweetly that she knew 
his chief motive in travelling had been for 
her sake, to give her the pleasure of seeing 
strange places and strange^ things ; but the 
pleasure had ceased to please, she was lite- 
raUy wearied, indeed worn out with the con- 
stant changing — ^it was too much for her. 
Besides, she had a pain in her chest, she was 
afraid she was going to be ill, and what 
would become of her in a strange place and 
surrounded by strange people ? it would be 
such an anxiety for him too. What could he, 
what could any man do, but accede to her 
wishes ? It must be confessed, he was shghtly 
ennuyed himself; he felt a hankering for 
genial male companionship. He persuaded 
himself and her that he was anxious to re- 
sume his parhamentary duties, being Member 
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for his county. His duties, however, were of 
the slightest kind: more than once it had 
been his lot to second a motion ; he had even 
been known to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill ; and once caught the Speaker's eye and 
began to harangue the House, but he was so 
obviously coughed down that he resumed his 
seat and slept through the remainder of the 
debate, fancying he was serving his con- 
stituents ; and many an M.P. of greater 
repute than Mr. Denison might serve his 
country better by silence than by speech. 
It would not be a bad idea to give certain 
honourable members a soporific, that they 
might sleep till the session ended, instead of 
going down to the House daily, and sitting 
there, note-book and pencil in hand, looking 
as wise as an owl — ^but being as stupid as 
an ass. 

Thus, according to their mutual desires, 
Mr. and Mrs. Denison turned their faces home- 
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on a six months' pilgrimage together and be 
expected to enjoy it. She seized a favourable 
opportunity and broached the subject of their 
return. She told him sweetly that she knew 
his chief motive in travelling had been for 
her sake, to give her the pleasure of seeing 
strange places and strange, things ; but the 
pleasure had ceased to please, she was lite- 
rally wearied, indeed worn out with the con- 
stant changing — ^it was too much for her. 
Besides, she had a pain in her chest, she was 
afraid she was going to be ill, and what 
would become of her in a strange place and 
surrounded by strange people ? it would be 
such an anxiety for him too. What could he, 
what could any man do, but accede to her 
wishes ? It must be confessed, he was slightly 
ennuyed himself; he felt a hankering for 
genial male companionship. He persuaded 
himself and her that he was anxious to re- 
sume his parhamentary duties, being Member 
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for his county. His duties, however, were of 
the slightest kind: more than once it had 
been his lot to second a motion ; he had even 
been known to move for leave to introduce a 
BiU; and once caught the Speaker's eye and 
began to harangue the House, but he was so 
obviously coughed down that he resumed his 
seat and slept through the remainder of the 
debate, fancying he was serving his con- 
stituents ; and many an M.P. of greater 
repute than Mr. Denison might serve his 
country better by silence than by speech. 
It would not be a bad idea to give certain 
honourable members a soporific, that they 
might sleep tiQ the session ended, instead of 
going down to the House daily, and sitting 
there, note-book and pencil in hand, looking 
as wise as an owl — ^but being as stupid as 
an. ass. 

Thus, according to their mutual desires, 
Mr. and Mrs. Denison turned their faces home- 
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ward, intending to travel slowly, lingering 
perhaps for a few days at different places. 
They proposed to reach England about the 
end of April. 

While they had been enjoying their travels 
abroad, Dunstan and Daisy Bourke had taken 
possession of their snug little home, and 
settled down with peaceful satisfaction on 
the one side, and heart-felt happiness on the 
other: verily their home was made up of 
perfect peace and perfect love. Daisy Bourke 
was one of the sweetest, proudest, happiest 
young wives in all the land. 

Their modest establishment consisted only 
of two maid-servants, and Daisy delighted 
in the management of her small household. 
She fluttered into her kitchen trying to look 
demure and wise, and give her orders in a 
manner becoming to the dignity of a young 
housewife ; but she was slightly awed when she 
stood in the presence of the stout elderly 
female who officiated as cook, and who very 
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soon discovered the ignorance of her young 
mistress, but instead of taking advantage 
of it, as most cooks would, kindly initiated 
her into the art of house-keeping. Grateful 
Daisy was willing to learn. Pioneered by her 
good-natured domestic, she went into the 
larder, examined weights, scales, and mea- 
sures, learnt how much beef or mutton ought 
on an average to be consumed in a week, 
with the many ways of dressing it. She 
deeply interested herself in the matter of 
«auces and gravies, and literally revelled in 
the delights of her tiny store-room where all 
her jams, jellies, and rarer dehcacies were 
kept ready for use. The young thing was 
anxious that Dunstan should not feel poor — 
that his table should be well served, his home 
made sweet and pleasant to him ; and truly 
he found it so. Before he had been home a 
month, he had held two important briefs, 
and acquitted himself so well that the legal 
world began to open their eyes and see that 
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an actual genius had sprung up among them. 
Dunstan looked forward to his home as to a 
haven of rest — as home should be to every 
toiling man of the world. When he turned 
his face homeward the breeze seemed to 
freshen and invigorate his spirit. There was 
no doll-wife to meet him at the end of his 
journey, to worry him with petty details of 
household disasters ; but a dainty httle fairy 
always flew to greet him with a loving wel- 
come. Always tastefully, never expensively 
dressed — she confined her general toilet to 
simple muslins, with fresh, bright ribbons 
snooded in her hair — Daisy was always 
pleasant to look on. 

With great content Dunstan entered his 
home, sat down to a well-dressed dinner, 
complimented his blooming wife on her good 
management, declared she must have a feiry 
godmother, praised the cook, and sometimes 
cleared the dishes I Then, while he smoked 
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his weed — ^whicli for his sake she learned not 
only to endure, but to like — ^they talked over 
the day's news, their mutual doings, mutual 
successes and failures, and formed Httle plans 
of the airy castles they meant to storm and 
take in the fixture as they marched onward. 
The tea was brought in, and their gossip 
ended. He worked very hard in the evening, 
sometimes carrying his labours into the early 
hours of the morning. If Daisy could copy 
any thing for him, or write from his dictation, 
she did ; if not, she left him alone, and crept 
away to her bed, and prayed for him before 
she slept. Dimstan had begun his domestic 
life with the intention of keeping out of 
general society, but he soon found that was 
impossible. They were both favourites with 
their several friends, and were deluged with 
invitations; so that they were in a manner 
obliged to go out more than they had at first 
intended to do. Not, it must be confessed. 
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for society's sake only ; regarding things 
from a professional point of view, Dunstan 
found it would not do to shut himself out of 
the world entirely. He liked to see his " wee 
wifey" admired. Some men have said that 
the plainest woman, and the most beautiftd, 
are the same in a man's eyes after six weeks' 
marriage : it may be, so far as he is personally 
concerned; but a man likes his wife to be 
admired, to look fair in the world's eyes. 
He may not love her better, but he is proud 
of her. If she is beautiful and charming, he 
is happy to present her to the world ; if she 
is plain and iminteresting, he is happy to 
leave her at home. Dunstan was proud of 
his wife. Somehow, since her . marriage, a 
strange loveliness had crept into Daisy's face, 
and a wondrous glory into her eyes. The 
world had no idea that the quaint, quiet little 
Daisy Nichol could have ripened so quickly 
into so much beauty. She herself did not 
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care for going out ; she would rather, at any 
time, have had an evening at home with 
Dunstan, when he had nothing to do, and 
they could talk, read, or amuse themselves as 
they pleased. 

One evening news came that Mabel was 
home, having arrived unexpectedly the night 
before. Daisy was bursting with the news, 
and was rather damped by Dunstan' s coolness 
when she carried it to him. 

" Why, Daisy," he said, grimly, " I had no 
idea you and Mabel were so fond of one 
another ?" 

" Well, you know. Dun, dear," replied 
Daisy, with aggravating confidingness, " I 
do not think we are very fond of one another, 
though we have been so much together ; but 
I want her to see how happy we are 1" Dun- 
stan knew the sight would not rejoice Mabel's 
heart. 

" I do not wish there to be much intimacy 
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between you," lie said, gravely. " Tour ways 
in life are different. She has married a rich 
man; you, a poor one. There can be no 
intimacy between Eaton Square and the 
Albion Villas." 

"What!" replied Daisy, with a merry 
laugh, " do you mean to say that because 
Mab lives in a large house, and we in a 
small one, that can make any difference be- 
tween ourselves? As if people cared for 
one another's houses ! perhaps some vulgar 
people may — ^but with us it is altogether 
different." 

" At any rate, Daisy, dear, I dislike Mr. 
Denison," rejoined Dunstan, " and I do not 
wish there to be too brisk visiting between 
our two houses." Daisy saw that he was 
serious; she, too, looked grave as she 
answered him. 

" I want to understand you quite plainly : 
do you mean that Mab is not to come here, 
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and I am not to go to see her ? Mamma will 
think it so strange." 

" Nonsense, goosey I of course I do not mean 
that there is to be no calling done between 
you," he answered. " Call on one another 
as much as you please ; but I don't wish there 
to be any dinner-giving or dinner-receiving : 
I desire to be on merely civil terms with 
Mr. Denison, and nothing more. Tou know, 
Daisy, husband and wife are one flesh ; and 
in any close intimacy with Mrs. Denison, her 
husband must be included." 

" I see," rephed Daisy; " and it is on his 
account you object to me and Mabel being 
too much together?" 

"Yes, exactly — on his account," said Dun- 
Btan, in a slow, absent manner. But though 
his speech was slow, his pulse quickened and 
his blood seemed to rush hot and burning 
through his veins. He had been at peace 
so long — ^why shoidd the thought of Mabel 
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throw his mind into this confusion now ? He 
was angry with himself and with Daisy too. 
Why should she, of all people in the world, 
bring Mabel before his eyes ? Their last in- 
terview, with all its bitterness, rose up before 
his mind, and the beautiful face in its scorn- 
ful anger! But a touch of memory changed 
it like magic, and he saw only the — 



Glory of gold, and glory of hair, 
And glory of glorious face most &ir/ 



He was back for the moment on the sands at 
Netby ; her soft voice caressing his ears, and 
her beautiful eyes, with all their old witchery, 
smiUng up into his face. He had almost for- 
gotten that they two were parted for ever, 
and he was — ^married! Daisy, noticing the 
unaccustomed look upon his face, stole her 
soft hands round his neck, saying, anxiously, — 

" You are not vexed with me ?" 

"Vexed with you!" he repeated, with a 
touch of irritation in his tone ; " of course not. 
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Why should I be vexed ? There, kiss me, and 
let me go ; I have got an appointment at ten, 
and it is now striking nine." The sweet lips 
gave him a dozen kisses instead of one, and 
then she watched him from the ' gate. He 
used generally to turn round, smile, and wave 
his hand as a parting salutation. This morn- 
ing he forgot, and walked straight off. What 
small things are marked in red letters in 
love's calendar ! The omission of this trifling 
remembrance made Daisy sad all day. It 
was the first time he had so forgotten her, and 
she missed the attention, small though it was. 
Before that day, Mabel's first in town, was 
over, she drove to Daisy's door, and ahghted 
in all her splendour at that unpretending 
little abode. Their mutual greeting was seem- 
ingly of the most affectionate arid cordial 
kind. Mabel kissed Daisy on both cheeks, 
then held her at arms' length and looked on 
her Bcrutinizingly, saying, at last, — 
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" Why, Daisy ! you are looking almost 
beautiful 1" 

" Ah, I am so happy 1" the simple girl 
murmured, shyly, and then became eloquent 
on the subject of Dunstan's perfections — ^his 
goodness, his tenderness, and how happy 
they were. 

Her lips seemed to open a ghmpse of an 
earthly paradise to Mabel's eyes ; a pang of 
jealous rage and envy seized her heart ; she 
felt as a fallen angel might have done when 
the gates of heaven were closed behind him, 
and he knew he must enter there never more. 
Mabel Denison looked on Daisy's happy, love- 
lighted face, and felt, " This is my work I" 
Her evil will had wrought this good ! With 
all her scheming and planning, her beauty 
and her worldly-wiseness, it had come to this ! 
Her intent had miscarried every way. She 
had filled Daisy's cup with honey, and her 
own with gall ! But she hid her feelings and 
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her anger, as she could well do, and masked 
her fair face in its sweetest smiles as she 
talked to Daisy. They spent a pleasant half 
hour together; and when Mabel rose to go 
she embraced Daisy again affectionately, and 
said, — 

" Give my very best love to Dunstan ; tell 
him I quite long to see if marriage has im- 
proved him as much as it has improved you." 

When Dunstan came home Daisy was full 
of Mabel's visit, told him all their conversa- 
tion, and wound up with her last kind mes- 
sage to him. 

Dunstan soon found that it would be im- 
possible to avoid Mabel utterly without 
attracting general observation and remark. 
They must meet some time, he felt that. 

One day a card came from Mrs. Gordon 
inviting them to a dance on the 21st of May ; 
the invitation was supplemented by a letter. 
She was giving the party, she said, entirely 
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in dear Mabel's honour, and they must be 
sure to come; she would not be put off with 
any idle excuses. 

Daisy showed Dunstan the letter, and 
looked wistfiilly in his face as he read it. He 
was thoughtful for a moment, then gave the 
letter back into her hand, saying, — 
" Answer it, and say we will go." 
She flew off delightedly to obey him. His 
heart sank ; he felt as though he had sent her 
to sign her own death-warrant. So many 
conflicting feelings were pulling at his heart- 
strings. He longed to see Mabel, and yet — and 
yet he hated her 1 His pulse quickened and 
his heart leaped at the thought of her. Why 
— why was that ? He loved his sweet young 
wife above all the world, he was sure he did ! 
He only wanted to see Mabel that he might 
look upon her as on a stranger, speak to her 
with cool courtesy, and show her how utterly 
he had erased her from his heart ! He per- 
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suaded liimself of this till lie believed it ; and 
yet that night, when he slept with Daisy's 
innocent head upon his breast, he wished he 
was dead ! He felt Uke a traitor ; yet he had 
done no wrong. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BBEAKEBS AHEAD ! 

'' The night grows wondrous dark : deep-swelling gosts 
And sultry stillness take the role bj torn, 
Whilst o'er our head the black and heavy clouds 
Boll slowly on. This surely bodes a storm/' 

/^N his return to London Mr. Denison 
^^ was obliged to relax his rules regarding 
society. A man cannot bury his wife alive, 
even in a domestic, comfortable, or luxurious 
grave, without society noting the fact, and 
liolding an inquest on the right and reason 
of his conduct. The verdict in most cases is 
against him. Mrs. Denison, therefore, enjoyed 
the deHghts of society more freely than she 
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had expected. Sometimes Mr. Denison ac- 
companied her; if he attended the House, 
and sat late, he would drop in and fetch her 
on his way home. A great portion of his 
time was spent at his club, he having early- 
discovered that beauty of person, unaccom- 
panied by beauty of mind, is a poor attraction 
in a man's household : the charm that won is 
not strong enough to keep him. Mrs. Denison 
was obhged to be very careM in the manage- 
ment of her lord and master. They were, 
as a rule, strictly polite to each other ; but oc- 
casionally they would spar, wrangle, and vary 
their life with word-fencing — a style of living, 
by-the-bye, we have seen some people seem 
to enjoy ; but perhaps it was only seeming. 
Mr. Denison being obstinate and self-willed, 
Mabel knew that if she should outrage his 
prejudices, or rebel against his desires in 
certain matters, he was quite capable of 
playing the ogre, and carrying her away 
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from the world she loved, and shutting her 
up on his dreary estate in Lincolnshire; 
therefore she ruled, or seemed to rule, her 
conduct, as far as possible, according to his 
desire. 

Mrs. Gordon was a greatly esteemed friend 
of his, and it was with great pleasure he per- 
mitted Mabel to accept her invitation. He 
was sorry he could not accompany her, as he 
had an engagement elsewhere ; but he pro- 
mised to get away from that as soon as 
possible, and join her later in the evening. 
This suited Mrs. Denison perfectly. She 
would thus have the earher part of the time 
at her own disposal, and could carry ou her 
game and, she hoped, play it out, before his 
arrival. She dressed with unusual care, being 
very difficult to satisfy in the matter of colour 
and ornaments — her maid had never found 
her so hard to please. At last she decided 
on a pale, shimmering green satin, with 
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clouds of delicate lace, and the soft pink 
apple-blossoms in her golden hair. Her 
toilet finished, she paced to and fi:o, regard- 
ing herself from all points of view in the 
cheval-glass, and smiling on the reflection of 
herself. She looked gloriously beautiful : 
her face lighted up, and her soft blue eyes 
sparkled and dilated with excitement— an 
unusual thing for her, who generally walked 
through the crowd with quiet, languid grace. 

Daisy's toilet was easily made ; though per- 
fectly simple, it was perhaps equally effective. 
She wore a dress of some gossamer material, 
draped gracefully round her small, fairy-like 
figure, and a rich red camelia peeping out of 
her dark shining hair. Her face was dimpling 
with happy smiles, for Dunstan had praised 
her, kissed her, and told her she looked 

charming." 

Don't they say the eye makes its own 
beauty. Dun?" she answered; "and I am 
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sure it is your eyes that make mine. Do 
you know," she added, and a grave look came 
into her face, "I often wonder how it was 
that hfe seemed so pleasant before you cared 
for me ! We are great puzzles, even to 
ourselves ; and I suppose my heart knew it 
always, before your hps told. But it wasn't 
your hps either — it was your letter. Ah, 
that blessed letter ! Dun, I shall keep it as 
long as ever I Uve ; and when I die, it shaU 
be buried with me." 

These tender allusions which Daisy was 
apt to make always perplexed Dunstan sorely. 
On the present occasion it did more, it touched 
him deeper still ; the very mention of the 
letter tormented him. It was an evidence of 
Mabel's cruel treachery and falseness; yet 
Daisy treasured it in memory of him ! Dun- 
stan was naturally frank and honest-hearted, 
but occasion makes the hypocrite; and, in- 
deed, he began to feel daily and hourly that 
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his life was fiskst becoming a life of hypocrisy : 
this, too, he owed to Mabel. If he had been 
true to himself, he would have- been false to 
the generous instincts of his nature, and 
broken sweet little Daisy's heart ; or covered 
her with shame, and left a wound in her soul 
that would have smarted till she died. The 
sweet, innocent child ! he would have staked 
his life between her and harm. He loved 
her in a way; but he knew well enough it 
was not the right sort of way — not as a 
man should love but one woman in all the 
wide world, " forsaking all others to cleave 
only unto her." He smiled constrainedly, as 
he rephed to her last words, — 

" Ah, Daisy, long before we grow old you 
will have forgotten about these fooUsh, happy 
times I The letter you value now will be no 
more to you then than the withered leaf is to 
the tree it has Mien from." 

" If I thought," replied Daisy, " that we 
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should forget all pleasant tilings — the hope^ 
that brightened, the thoughts that cheered, 
the love that beautified our days — ^I should 
pray never to grow old, but to die young, 
while memory gathered all these sweet things 
about me I " 

Dunstan did not wish to get into a senti- 
mental discussion with Daisy. He told her 
« she must gather her skirts around her at 
present, and leave memories alone." He hur- 
ried her into the carriage which waited to 
carry them to Mrs. Gordon's. They were not 
among the earhest guests; the rooms were 
filling fast when they arrived. A soft, shy 
blush rose to Daisy's cheeks, as she glanced 
proudly up at her husband and entered the 
room upon his arm. There was a grave, 
proud look, that ahnost amoimted to stern- 
ness, on Dimstan's face. She had seen the 
same look often lately, and when she asked 
if any thing troubled him, he answered, 
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" Business,'* which simple word comprehends 
much that is scarcely explainable — ^it serves 
men in good stead, even as a head-ache 
serves women. The name of business is 
supposed to account for the knit brows and 
troubled consciences of men, even as a head- 
ache is often put forward to hide the heart- 
ache of a woman. 

Ihmstan resolved that he would not stir an 
inch, nor turn an eye, in search of Mabel 
Denison. K they met, it should be with 
courteous greeting — as Mends meet who have 
been parted for a day — ^but nothing more. 
There would be no allusion on his part to 
the miserable past — none; and he would 
be glad when the meeting was over. 

Daisy would gladly have clung to him and 
never let him stir from her side, but that 
could not be : " those whom God has joined 
together" society takes the Uberty of putting 
asunder — ^temporarily, at least. Daisy found 
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herself drifting apart from him ; her attentioii 
was claimed by other men and women. But 
she watched him with reluctant eyes till he 
was lost to her sight, hidden by clouds of 
shining gauze and lace; surroimded by old 
bachelor companions who were anxious to 
congratulate and wish him joy. He went 
through the ordeal of gratulation creditably, 
and bandied Ught, pleasant words freely, try- 
ing to look and feel like the happy man he 
was supposed to be. The music struck up, 
the centre of the room was cleared for the 
first quadrille, and dancing began. The mass 
of people passing to and fro separated Dun- 
stan a moment from his friends ; and, as his 
eyes were wandering over the mass of fair 
faces before him, unconsciously searching for 
the one which filled his mind, a soft touch 
was laid upon his arm, and his name was 
pronoimced by the voice he knew so weU — 
oh, so well 1 He turned to look on her with 
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the still frozen mask upon his face, resolved 
that she should never look beneath it. He 
released himself firom her touch, bowed po- 
litely, and made way as if for her to pass on. 
But Mabel would not have it so. Her hand 
slipped through his arm — ^through it now, not 
on it — and clasped it firmly too. 

He could not get free without some effort, 
which he fancied might attract attention — 
they were well known to be " such old friends.^' 
It would be as well, perhaps, to let her have 
her say ; he would have an opportunity then 
of showing how heartily he despised her. She 
might flaimt her beauty before his eyes, dazzle 
him with her wealth, mock him with her hap- 
piness; but he resolved to treat her coldly, 
with no wrath or anger bubbUng up iu his 
words that would show fire beneath, he 
would be merely cold. She should see that, 
however much he prized her once, he prized 
her no longer, nor even wasted one single 
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regret upon her 1 Unresistingly, then, he al- 
lowed her to draw him apart through the 
crowds of idlers, with whom she exchanged 
pleasant greetings as she passed along, till 
they reached a small recess filled with flowers 
away from the dancers and away from the 
general stream of company. 

« Don't be angry with me for bringing you 
here," she said, slightly pressing the arm she 
still held ; "I only came here to-night because 
I wished to see you." 

" If your wish was confined to the seeing," 
he answered, "there was no need to bring 
me here. It appears you wanted to y[>eak 
too ; though I am at a loss to know what you 
can have to say to me that had not better be 
left unsaid." 

" Pray don't speak and look at me in that 
stem way I" said Mabel, in a tremulous voi6e. 
" If you only knew how wretched I am, you 
would forgive me, at least; though you might 
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despise me, as I deserve you should. You 
loved me once — or I thought you did — and 
you must be sorry for me now I" 

The tone of this address was so utterly 
different from any thing Dunstan had expected 
and prepared himself to answer, that it over- 
turned all his ideas, and scattered his medi- 
tated words like a string of broken beads. 
He answered her coldly, though there was a 
slight thaw in the tone of his voice ; it was 
more natural, as he said, — 

"Sorry I why should I be sorry? You 
chose your lot " 

"That is the worst of all," she rejoined, 
interrupting him eagerly; "if it had been 
forced upon me, I might perhaps have borne 
it better. I wanted you to know what a 
miserable mistake I have made. Ah, Dunstan, 
I behaved ill to you, but I have behaved 
worse to myself! That day — that dreadful 
day ! — ^when you were cold and merciless, I 
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was mad with, anger, mad and bitter with dis- 
appointment — for your sake more than for 
my own ; but you were blind, you could not 
see— no man can see into a woman's heart. 
But I loved you then — Gloved you better then 
than I had done in all my life before I" 

At that moment Dunstan forgot every 
thing that had happened between that day 
when they had last stood face to face 
together, and this. He remembered only the 
bitterness of that hour, as he answered her 
now. 

" It seemed like it," he said, " when you 
had accepted another man an hour before 
you rejected me !" 

"ItoldyoU a liel" she whispered; "his 
proposal remained unanswered till yov, had 
departed. We were both hard to one another, 
we both deserved to suffer ; but I alone am 
punished. I am the one to suffer — you are 
happy and content." 
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"Happy and content!" echoed Dimstan, 
as he held her hand clasped within his own ; 
•* yes — ^I should be happy and content." 

" But you might have a little— just a lit- 
tle sympathy with me. I hate the man I 
married I you drove me to it I I must hve 
with him all my days, and you don't care I 
you don't even pity me ! I hope I shall die 
soon ; I wish I was dead now 1" 

Her voice was full of tears, and her wet 
eyes looked as if their light was quenched — 
drowned with sorrow ; low, soft sobs rising 
in her breast stirred the soft lace that covered 
it, Dimstan was beside himself; the old 
familiar Bame sprang to his Ups; he was 
afraid for her and for himself. 

" Hush ! hush ! Mab, darling ! for God's 
sake don't— don't take on so ! Think of my 
wife, your husband 1 — yov/rselfy if you are 
seenT* 

" I don't care who sees me," she answered, 
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recklessly, " since you, the only Mend I care 
for in the world, despise me I I would give my 
life to undo what is done I I have sacrificed 
myself; and you — ^you refuse even to forgive 
me !" 

The soft, low voice was broken with 
emotion. 

" I do — I do forgive you now I '* he an- 
swered, deeply distressed. Mabel in sorrow, 
Mabel in tears, unmanned him utterly. "'We 
have both been wrong — ^both blind! — ^both 
mad ! I don't despise you ; I wish I did ! it 
would be better — ^better for us both." 

He would not have spoken thus if they had 
stood in the Palace of Truth. There Madame 
de Genhs' heroes and heroines were compelled 
to speak their thoughts. They might mask 
their faces, but they could notmask their souls ; 
though they sent false words surging up fi^om 
their false hearts, yet on their lips they changed 
to truth. The 'Viviens have not died with the 
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dead years that buried them. The ancient 
theory of the transmigration of souls is some- 
times aptly illustrated. The spirit of the 
departed Vivien of old times seems, now and 
again, to animate the women of to-day; 
though the scene is no longer a wizard's 
cave, but a modern drawing-room, and, 
though there are no venerable MerUns to 
resist, and — fall, there are strong-limbed, 
stout-hearted men, less wise than he, but as 
weak, as unable to resist a fair woman's wiles 
— ^as easily they fall, as bitterly repent. Men 
are not shorn of their hair — ^their outward 
and visible ornaments only — by the Dalilahs 
of to-day : they are shorn of their honour, 
their truth, their respect for the world and 
for themselves ;. their nobler self is killed, 
but their worser part, mentally maimed and 
mutilated, shows itself in the world's eyes, 
or ruthlessly pulls down the columns which 
support the' world's opinion, and is buried in 
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obloquy and shame. For a moment there 
was silence between the two; the softened 
strains of the music floated unheeded on 
their ears. Mabel's sobs became fainter and 
fainter ; Dunstan's breast heaved with its im- 
prisoned feelings. He could not speak — ^he 
dared not ! What could he say that would be 
soothing for her to hear, and right for him 
to utter ? He had a vague impression that, 
somehow, he had " blundered " and wrecked 
her life as well as his own. Instead of being 
the sinned against, Mabel had turned the 
tables on him; he felt he was the sinner! 
They had both been mad, and failed miser- 
ably, but she was the sufferer. 

" You were very hard upon me," she mur- 
mured : " I was angry, but you were cruel ! 
You gave too much weight to a girl's foohsh 
—-wicked words, if you wiU. If you had only 
been patient for a day, things might have 
been different, and " 
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" It is no use talking now," he said, inter- 
rupting her : "you have your husband, /, my 
wife— God help us both I" His voice was 
hoarse, and something Uke a sob escaped him. 

" I don't so much mind the black mark I 
have set on my own life," rejoined Mabel, 
softly, " but I grieve for you. I don't know 
if you are quite happy, Dun ?" 

" I ought to be," he said, absently: " I have 
the sweetest, tenderest, truest wife under the 
sun!" 

" That, at least, you owe to me !" exclaimed 
Mabel. 

"Ah, I had forgotten the letter!" he an- 
swered, quickly; "but you never meant it 
should have ended so." 

"No ; I never did," said Mabel, earnestly. 

" What devil's malice made you write it, 
then ?" he exclaimed, a wrathful feeling rising 
slowly in his breast ; " was there not enough 
misery^ between us two ? Why should you 
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try to poison another life ? What wrong had 
my poor little Daisy done to you ? " 

" She loved the man whom I had loved and 
lost," said Mabel, bitterly ; " that was wrong 
enough in my eyes. And — and I meant to 
punish her. I never thought you would be 
such a fool as to carry out my jest in earnest; 
I fancied you would have opened her eyes 
and shown her the folly of it — ^no woman 
should love a man unasked. You might have 
taught her modesty, at least." 

" Modesty !" echoed Dunstan, with a short, 
dry laugh; "she is more fitted to teach us 
that than we are to teach her. You will 
not raise your own value in my eyes by 
depreciating feer." 

"You mistake — ^you misunderstand me 
quite," exclaimed Mabel, alarmed — she felt 
she was drifting on to a quicksand ; " I never 
meant that " 

" You meant that I should break her heart 
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to pleasure you, who had almost broken 
mine," he answered; "but she has grown 
into the wound, and one day, I hope, she 
will teach me to forget you." 

Mabel was punished now — ^punished bit- 
terly — ^for all her evil doing. " So she was 
to be forgotten, and the lesson was to be 
taught by the despised Daisy I" For a 
second the gust of passion that swept over 
her was abnost incontroUable, but she did 
control it — ^that is, she did not let it escape 
in words. After a momentary pause she spoke 
again; her voice was plaintive and fuU of 
sorrow, as she raised her large languid eyes, 
swimming now with unshed tears, to his, 
and said, — 

" I did not know you loved her so much : 
was it always so ? Have you quite forgotten 
the old days — have you forgotten all so soon ? 
Or did you never love me at aU ?" She clasped 
her hands prayerfully and looked in his face. 
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** You know I did — ^why ask it?" he an- 
swered, passionately, looking down in the 
enchanting eyes, while the old fire kindled 
in his own. 

"I know it is my fault that all our love 
went wrong," she murmured; "I feel like 
a miserable gambler who has staked all, and 
lost. I am very yoimg," she added, with the 
ghost of her old beautifid smile upon her 
face, " to have been so unfortimate. My 
Ijfe must be, not only a loveless, but a hate* 
fill life. You cannot conceive how horrible 
it ifl to Uve with one you detest, and to be 
compelled to hide your detestation I to smile 
and flatter — to be kissed, and kiss again ! Yet 
that is the life I must Uve I But I will try to 
bear it better now that I have spoken to 
you. And — you don't quite hate me. Dun ?" 
she smiled one of those mesmeric smiles that 
might have overpowered a stronger spirit 
than Dimstan Bourke's. ** Though we have 
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marred one another's lives — you mine, I yours 
—yet we will sympathize with one another 
always, and be good friends — ^you must pro- 
mise that, and I will try not to envy Daisy 
what I have lost." 

" It is time we left off talking here,'* said 
Dunstan, making an effort to speak calmly ; 
** there is no need for talk between us two ; 
we know we must always be something to 
one another — something the world can never 
dream of; but we must not meet often — I 
cannot bear it I We shall both be better apart 
— ^let us bury the dead past, and be mere 
fidends, or courteous acquaintances." 

" No ; never that I" exclaimed Mabel. 

" Best so," answered Dunstan. " You have 
a husband ; he must love you, or he would 
not have chosen you : in time you may give 
him a little of what you once gave me — I 
shall grudge him every grain; but let him 
have it, it IS his right." 
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" And you," whispered Mabel — " you, too, 
will give Daisy all that was once mine ?'* 

" I shall give her all I can," replied Dun- 
. Stan, and his voice told how much he felt; 
" it will never be so much as she deserves : 
she is nobler, purer, and truer than we. I 
do love her, Mabel : the better part of me 
clings to her, but the worser part clings to 
you — and, God forgive me, I fear the worser 
is the stronger part !" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A SHADOW FALLS: 

«0 

Dissembling courtesy ! how fine this tyrant 
Can Mde where she wounds ! *' 

TIT ABEL'S interview with Dunstan at Mrs. 
^^ Gordon's dance had given her in some 
ways satisfaction, but not in all. He had not 
been strong enough to withstand her utterly ; 
he had surrendered at discretion. She still 
held a place in his estimation, but it was not 
so high as she had hoped to chmb. He had 
put her down a httle "lower than the an- 
gels." He had told her himself that the 
better part of him clung to Daisy. This ad- 
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mission, which would have rejoiced any bet- 
ter, truer woman who had loved and lost 
him, chafed Mabel sorely. Vanity and self- 
ishness were strong within her. She was 
angry that he had resisted her attractions for 
Daisy's sake ! What had Daisy done to de- 
serve him ? Nothing ! She had won him by 
a chance throw from Mabel's dwn hand ! She 
worked herself up into a feeling of indig- 
nation, as though she had been aggrieved by 
Dunstan's marriage. She grudged him the 
content he had won. She knew he was on 
the road to forgetfulness, and resolved to 
keep pace with him and force him to re- 
member. Unfortunately for her, Dunstan had 
a strong conscience with a tender heart, and 
Daisy seemed to have found a warm corner 
there, not quite the place of honour perhaps, 
but near it. Mabel was not happy herself; 

indeed, it may be safely said, she was almost 
as miserable as she deserved to be. 
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Mabel Denison was a striking example of 
Hie litter failure of a sale in the marriage 
market. It is, perhaps, the only mercantile 
transaction which yields no profit to either 
party concerned ; both are losers, both made 
bankrupts early : they pay no dividends, but 
small instalments of sorrow and repentance 
tiU they live out their lives. Mabel was no 
exception to the rule; and the envy and 
hatred that grew up in her heart towards 
Daisy Bourke only aggravated her self-made 
troubles. She never blamed herself for the 
issue of her life ; it is true, it was wrecked 
upon a golden coast, and she had piloted 
the way, but she never thought of that; 
she knew that things had all gone wrong, and 
blamed anybody and any thing except herself. 
There was only one thing that Mabel either 
feared or respected, and that was the wmM^s 
opinion. Had she not felt a wholesome dread 
of that, she would in some way have managed 
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to bring matters to an open rupture with her 
husband, and leave him ; but society holds a 
rod in pickle for all its erring children, and 
the dread of that keeps many other people 
in order besides Mabel Denison. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Denison walked through the world blindly 
unconscious of his wife's dissatisfaction. He 
thought, when he thought of her at all, that 
she was very fortunate, and ought to be a 
very happy woman. He let her have her own 
way when it did not clash with his, but he 
would be master in his own house. He 
would smoke in his dining-room, and he 
would sleep after dinner ; and, worst of all, 
insisted on her keeping him company both 
while he smoked and while he slept, and was 
offended if she left the room. Indeed, he be- 
haved to her as a common-place man behaves 
to a common-place woman. This was the 
head and front of his offending. She hated 
him because he did not flatter and feed her 
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vanity as other people did ; and yet if he had 
oppressed her with his attentions she would 
have hated him still more. The decorous re- 
gard he held before her as a shield irritated 
and aggravated her. She would fain have 
torn it down and trampled on it, but she 
dared not. 

The Denisons and the Bourkes met often 
in society. When that first dreaded inter- 
view was over, Dunstan no longer avoided 
Mabel ; indeed, she would not allow him to 
avoid her. She and Daisy were much toge- 
ther. Daisy was delighted to see things 
gradually setthng back in the old way. It 
would never have done for Dunstan and the 
Denisons to have quarrelled, or have been 
indifferent friends I At one time she had been 
full of fears, Dunstan had seemed so ill-dis- 
posed towards them. Now it was all right ; 
he no longer forbade the "brisk visiting,'* 
but rather encouraged it. "Mabel was so 
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lonely," he said. Daisy wondered at that. She 
was never lonely, and yet she had not half the 
worldly advantages that Mabel had ; but, then, 
she had got one thing to love and glory in 
that no other woman could possess — she had 
got Dunstan and Dunstan's love, and what 
were all the world's advantages compared 
with that ? Many and many a time she had 
echoed her own words to Mabel : " Is there 
on all the earth another creature so happy as 
I?" Her face was always radiant with her 
own pure, perfect joy, and all the outward 
-tokens of her happy contentment when she 
thought or spoke of Dunstan. Mabel regarded 
as a personal insult to herself the praises 
Daisy heaped upon her husband. So time 
passed on. 

June came, and with it a letter from Mrs. 
Bourke, telling them " that all the roses were 
in bloom," and saying, " They must come down 
for a week or two. She longed to see her 
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children ; besides, Mr. French was very ill ; 
she did not think he was likely to recover. 
He had made many inquiries about Dunstan 
and Daisy, and evidently wished to see 
them.'* 

It was therefore arranged that Dunstan 
should take Daisy down, and remain with her 
there a day or two ; he could not spare longer 
time, but must return to his business. Daisy 
rebelled slightly at the idea of being left 
behind. 

"How can I stay?'* she said, piteously; 
" what will you do without me ?" 

" I shall miss you terribly," he answered, 
" but it is for my mother's sake. She would 
feel hurt if we both left her so soon : we 
must not get selfish, Daisy ; it is necessary to 
make small sacrifices sometimes." 

"And you dare to call me a small sacrifice ?" 
rejoined Daisy, pretending to pout, like a 
spoilt child. 
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"Four-feet-eleven in your shoes cannot 
exactly be called a large one," he answered, 
stooping down and kissing the sweet 
lips. 

Dunstan had many arrangements to make 
before he could leave town, even for a few 
days. When these were completed, he es- 
corted Daisy down to Netby. The day 
before starting they dined in Leinster Gar- 
dens. It was a strictly family party, con- 
sisting only of Mabel, her husband, the 
Beresfords, and themselves. Dunstan said 
they must consider this in the light of a 
farewell visit, as he was going to carry Daisy 
off to Netby, where she would most probably 
remain for the next month; he himself, he 
added, hastily, would return in the course 
of a few days. Mabel smiled radiantly across 
the table at Daisy, and said, with a soft sigh 
of regret, — 

" I am so sorry you are going away, Daisy ! 
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It is unfortunate tbat you should be leaving 
town just now/' 

"Why?" inquired the young matron, 
pleased that her doings should be interest- 
ing to Mabel, whom she admired so greatly, 
and yet respected not at all. 

" Oh, because Mr. Denison is going down 
to the North salmon-fishing for a week or 
two, and I shall be so lonely I" 

" Why don't you go with him, and learn to 
fish too ?" exclaimed Daisy. " I think it must 
be great fiin to help land a salmon, or even 
to look on while others land it. The fish are 
so cunning, and play such tricks, I've heard." 
Daisy was obhvious of the fact that gentlemen 
do not always value the company of their 
wives on a " salmon-fishing excursion." Mr. 
Denison said that on those occasions men 
were often obliged to rough it in a way that 
would not be pleasant for ladies. Daisy 
thought the very idea of roughing it was 
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delightful, and the most enjoyable part of the 
business. Then a smile went round at the 
idea of the superb Mabel "roughing it" in 
any shape or way. 

" I think you had better come home, Mab, 
and stay with me," said her mother. " I 
shall be very glad of your company, for I 
miss my girls sadly;" her eyes smiled on 
Daisy as she spqke. 

" You are very kind, mamma," replied 
Mabel; "but if I were once to come home, 
perhaps you would find it difficult to get rid 
of me^ I might settle down in the old ways ; 
and," she added, jestingly, "my husband 
would have to call in the strong arm of the 
law to get me back again. No, thanks; I 
shall be better at home. I dare say I shall 
be able to support Mr. Denison's absence — at 
least, I'll try." 

On the whole, the evening passed plea« 
santly enough. Mabel volunteered to drive 
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Daisy home to Kensington. The two hus- 
bands wisely preferred walking through the 
silent moon-lit streets to being stifled in the 
brougham, and riding in mortal terror lest 
their clumsy feet should get entangled in the 
clouds of cobweb lace that surrounded Mabel's 
beauty — an offence she always found it diffi- 
cult to forgive. 

Early in the morning Dunstan and Daisy 
started for Netby. Arrived there, they found 
Mrs. Bourke on the platform waiting to 
receive them. She was so impatient to see 
her children she could not remain patiently at 
Fenally until they reached there. They could 
not be overwhelmingly affectionate in their 
mutual greetings on the public platform ; but 
the true pleasure they all felt in the meeting 
was plainly writ upon their faces. 

Daisy was enchanted to see the old town 
and its smroundings again, and under such 
auspices too ! with him who was in her eyes 
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the hero, the demi-god of the place. Her 
bright face peeped out of the carriage win- 
dows as a bird peeps out of its nest; her 
eager eyes glancing round in search of familiar 
objects, pointing them out, and chattering 
merrily as they drove along. Dunistan and 
his mother leaned back, hand grasped in 
hand, grave and serious; now and again 
they oast dumb, questioning glances on one 
another's faces. As they passed through the 
Fenally Garden — Daisy stopping here and 
there to bury her face in the sweet-smelling 
flowers — Dunstan lagged behind a moment, 
and whispered to Mrs. Bourke, — 

" Mother, darling ; not a word to my wife 
about that miserable episode between me and 
Mabel. Remember : not a word." 

* 

" She knew nothing, then ?" rejoined Mrs. 
Bourke, the questioning look upon her face 
resolving itself into words. 

" Nothing," he answered. " She is so ten- 
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der, so sensitive, mother ; it would break her 
heart. Besides, why should she know it ? it 
is my past, and has nothing to do either with 
her present or her future. We bury our dead 
friends, mother; why not bury our dead 
loves, and turn our faces away from their 
graves? I have so buried mine.'* 

" And put off your mourning ?" rejoined 
his mother, looking curiously into his face. 
" The marriage with the new love followed 
soon upon the funeral of the old. How was 
it, my boy ? I am glad things have happened 
so, for, you know, I always loved our little 
Daisy dearly — still, I was taken by surprise." 

" So was I," he answered, in his old quaint 
way ; " but you know, mater mine, many a 
heart is caught in the rebound." At this 
moment they came up with Daisy, and en- 
tered the house together. Mrs. Bourke soon 
found that her son was not inclined to take 
her intiO his confidence on the subject of his 
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marriage. He talked freely enough of their 
domestic arrangements, their present and 
their future ; only upon that one matter of 
the past he kept silence. Mrs. Bourke saw 
that she would never learn from him what 
she most wished to know; Daisy would no 
doubt have given the fullest detail if she had 
been led to speak upon the matter, but Mrs. 
Bourke was too much a lady to seek that 
information from the wife which the husband 
was unwilling to aflFord; at the same time, 
she was too much a woman to refuse any 
fragmentary scraps of knowledge that came 
in her way. 

The very evening of their arrival they 
walked up to the Rectory to see Mr. French. 
He was sinking fast, when Dunstan and 
Daisy Bourke crept softly to the bedside to 
take a last look on the kind old man who 
had b^en for so many years a pleasant feature 
in their lives. The end was coming — ^there 
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would be no more pleasant talks with Daisy 
under the elder-tree, no more kindly ooun- 
sellings with the young, nor friendly sym- 
pathy with the old. Grod had called him, 
and he was going home, not unwiUingly. it 
seemed — ^he looked content, nay, happy. His 
fitce was turned to the open window, that he 
might feel the fresh air until the last. The 
scent of the June roses, which he had loved 
and tended so careftdly, crept gratefully in 
upon the breeze, and perfiimed the chamber 
where he lay. Sight, sense, speech, feeling, 
all waxed feeble and feebler. Life was fast 
gathering together its own, ready to depcui; 
as soon as death laid its cold hand upon it. 
The old man's eyes and lips smiled faintly as 
the sunset faded from the skies, even as he 
was fading out of life. He did not suflTer, 
he seemed tired, that was all. Life had 
seemed a short journey as he had lain there 
looking back upon it, and the nearer it came 
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to the end, the shorter it seemed to have 
been. Truly, " man liveth but a day." There 
is the morning of youth, the noon of man- 
hood, and the evening of age, when the 
shadows of night fall thick and fast, and 
he is glad to lie down and be at rest. The 
tide of his life was going out, even as the tide 
of the sea was going out, receding fast from 
the golden sands below. Esther, quiet and 
prayerful, with a white still face, watched by 
him. No sight nor sounds of grief were 
^llowed to disturb him during these last 
solemn hours. As Daisy stooped over him 
and kissed the unconscious face, a scalding 
tear fell on it. They silently left the house 
and wound their way down the cliflF home- 
ward, sad and sorrowftd at heart. As the 
night closed in a drizzling rain began to 
fall. The quaint little town was deserted, 
there was no hurrying of busy feet to and 
fro— the inhabitants went into one another's 
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houses and wondered how the Rector was 
going on. Would he ever come amongst 
them again, with his genial face and kindly 
Christianity P They could not go to their 
beds till they had been up to the Rectory and 
heard the last report; so women sent their 
husbands, or men their wives. On they went, 
through the wet streets beneath the dark, 
starless skies. . " No hope," was the answer 
they received, one and all. 

All night the one solitary Ught looked out 
from the sick chamber. More than one pair 
of anxious eyes were turned towards it : the 
poor folk rose from their beds to see if it 
burned still, taking it for a signal that while 
that burned their beloved Rector still lived. 
So he did; he struggled through the long 
night, and in the cold, damp morning mist 
his spirit passed away. The early rays of 
the morning's sun fell upon the grey time- 
honoured head, and played upon the dead 
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face that would never smile again. He would 
never know grief or joy, pain or pleasure, any 
more. He lay there at peace, his thin hands 
crossed upon his breast. A terrible stillness 
seemed to reign both within and without the 
house when death became its guest. The 
sad news soon spread round the town, and 
filled it with a great gloom — he was so well- 
known, so well-beloved. Esther was quietly 
heart-stricken : father and child had been such 
fiiends, such constant companions, that now 
he was gone the string of her life seemed 
broken. She would have sunk under the 
blow, but a host of friends rose around her, 
each anxious to pay to the child the debt • 
they owed the father. Mrs. Beresford's 
friendship stood the forlorn girl in good 
stead. They telegraphed for Kenneth, who 
arrived in time to follow his father to the 
grave. Dunstan had returned to town; it 
was impossible for him to wait for the funeral* 
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When " earth was committed to earth, and 
dust to dust," the poor folk came from far 
and near to pay the last tribute of respect 
to th^ir Rector's memory. For neariy forty 
years he had been among them, speaking 
out kindly Christian truths from the parish 
pulpit; sowing the seed of God's grace 
around. Now he was gone from his congre- 
gation of the living to join his congregation 
of the dead. He had lived to the limits of 
man's life ; they could not have expected to 
keep him much longer among them; they 
knew that, but their eyes saw none the 
clearer as they followed the black-palled coffin 
to the grave. So a good man's moan was 
made. 

When the last melancholy offices to the 
dead had been duly paid, Mrs. Bourke took 
Etty to Fenally, fearing lest the associations 
of the old home might have a depressing 
effect upon her health and spirits. She did 
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not wish her to forget, but to be recon- 
ciled to her loss — a loss that may one day 
befall every man and woman under the sun, 
sometimes early, sometimes late ; but when- 
ever the blow falls, it is always too soon — we 
would fain put off the fatal stroke till " yet 
another day." 

Daisy did all she could to comfort the 
friend she loved. Etty was willing to be 

consoled. She was not rebeUious or loud in 

her grief She knew it was God's will that 

her father must go. She would follow him 

one day, perhaps soon, — 

" He had but gone for a minute 
From this room into the next." 

Another fancy possessed her and helped to 
dry her tears. She thought that, perhaps, his 
immortal eyes could look down and see her 
sorrow, and she knew the sight of her tears 
would grieve him even in heaven, so she took 
up her cross and tried to bear it bravely. 
Strange to say, the very day that Kenneth 
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French had been called home to attend the 
fiineral, his regiment was summoned from 
Ireland and ordered to join the dep6t at 
Aldershot ; and, thongh he could not remain 
at Netby, he would be able to run down 
occasionally to see how things went on, and 
make final arrangements for Esther, as the 
Rectory could no longer be considered their 
home. However, at present Etty*s home was 
to be at Fenally. 

Kenneth, of course, had been duly informed 
of Daisy's marriage ; and, remembering his 
last long talk with Dunstan as they had walked 
on the sea-shore, he was greatly perplexed to 
know how it had come about. He wondered 
if Daisy was happy — a single glance would 
tell him that. She was at Fenally, he knew, 
and he could not resist the temptation to 
look upon her face again. Early on the 
morning following the fiineral he marched 
down the clifi*, across the sands to Fenally. 
Daisy was out in the garden enjoying the 
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fresh sea-breeze, and looking after the flowers, 
gathering those that were full-blown to fill- 
the vases in the house* Long before he 
reached the garden-gate she heard his firm 
footsteps as he came along the lane. The 
first thing he saw as he crossed the lawn 
was her sweet face among the gay-coloured 
flowers. She had seen him, too, long before 
he had seen her. She had recognized his 
tall figure afar oflF; there was no mistaking 
the " dear old Ken " of the old days as he 
came towards her now. She remembered 
the last time they had parted. How should 
she meet him ? He looked so grave and sad ! 
She could not really look either one or the 
other — the light would come to her eyes and 
the dimpling smiles to her lips. She wanted 
him to know how happy she was ; and yet, 
after all that had passed, she hardly liked to 
show him. It seemed like shaking a purse 
of gold in the face of a poor man who needed , 
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and yet could never hope to possess it. She 
felt somewhat shy and embarrassed as he 
came forward with outstretched hand to meet 
her. His first frank words set her at ease. 

"I am so glad to see youl" he said, cor- 
dially, taking her hand in a true friendly 
clasp. " I heard you were here, and I could 
not go away till I had seen you and given 
you my congratulations. You know how 
heartily I do that; there is no one in the 
world who rejoices more heartily in your 
happiness than I do." His honest eyes 
looked into hers as though he meant what 
he said from the bottom of his heart. A 
grateful blush overspread Daisy^s face, as 
she answered, — 

" Thank you ; it is so kind of you to be 
glad ! but you were always good and un- 
selfish. Ken-— and — and I am very happy. 
I don't think any one in all the world could 
ever deserve to be so happy as I am I" 
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" How is Dun ?" inquired Kenneth, inter- 
rupting her. " I have heard of all his doings : 
he is a noble fellow, and deserves all he has 
got." 

" He deserves more than he has got," re- 
joined Daisy, falling back naturally into the 
old ways ; " I think he deserves all that he 
has lost." 

"I am going up to town this evening," 
said Kenneth. "I think I shall drop in upon 
him to-morrow and cheer him up ; I am sure 
he must want cheering up while you are 
away." 

" He wiU be delighted to see you. Ken," 
rephed Daisy; " but he is horribly busy . You 
have no idea how hard he works : I always 
thought lawyers got their money for next to 
nothing." 

" So they do," said Kenneth : " if they show 
their teeth, it is six-and-eightpence ; if they 
open their mouths, it is double." 
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" Then the talking is easier and better paid 
for than the other," replied Daisy; " Dunstan 
does the thinking and the writing part. I 
help him write sometimes — while he dictates, 
you know — or copy what he has written. Only 
think," she added, laughing merrily, as she 
lifted her bright, happy face to his, " of poor 
little me doing any thing in the legal line ! 
Dunstan says I am really very useful." 

" Like Dora, David Copperfield's wee wifey J* 
said Kenneth, smiling down upon her. Daisy 
drew herself up with mock dignity, and an- 
swered, — 

" Don't be insulting. Ken ! do you suppose 
that I sit iBking my fingers, mending pens, 
and adoring Dim ? I do nothing so silly ; I 
am really useful. But if you begin to laugh 
at me, as I see you are doing, I shall not teU 
you any more ; but just one thing — if ever 
Dunstan gets to be Lord Chancellor, I ought 
to have a seat beside him!" But, in spite of 
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her threat to be silent, she chatted on, giving 
him a sort of photographic view of their 
sweet home-hfe — unconsciously shaking that 
imaginary " purse of gold " in the poor man's 
face. Daisy's fireside rose up before Kenneth's 
mind's eye in more vivid colours than even 
her tongue could have painted it. He re- 
joiced in her happiness, as he had truly said, 
but he felt an aching emptiness at his heart, 
nevertheless. It seemed so like old times to 
be walking there with Daisy, he could hardly 
realize the changes which had taken place 
since they had last walked there together. 
They found Mrs. Bourke in the breakfast- 
room, who was most kind and earnest in her 
welcome to Kenneth. She made him stay 
the rest of the day there, saying that she was 
sure the Rectory must be a gloomy home 
even for an hour now — doubly gloomy, consi- 
dering what a. happy home it had been to 
them for so many years. Esther was already 
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at Fenally. Mrs. Bourke had brought her 
away from the Rectory as soon as the funeral 
was over. She would not allow her to re- 
main there even for a single night. 

During luncheon-time letters were brought 
in for Daisy. There was no mistaking that 
one at least came from a well-beloved hand ; 
there was a tender caressing movement even 
in the ends of her fingers as she opened it. 

" Oh I" she exclaimed, drawing a long face, 
and speaking in a tone of loving disappoint- 
ment, " what a shabby letter I only two 
sides 1 and I sent him four j every one crossed, 
telling^him all about every thing." The shade 
of vexation, if so strong a term may be used, 
passed away before she had reached the end 
of the brief letter. 

" I am half jealous that my boy has not 
written to me," said Mrs. Bourke ; " but I sup- 
pose we old mothers must make way for the 
young wives. What does he say, Daisy ?" 

M 2 
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" Not much," she answered ; " only love to 
all. He is very, very busy, and has no time 
to write long letters ; and my Persian cat has 
got kittens, and he has kept a Uttle white 
snow-ball of a thing for me. This other 
letter is from Mab," she added, proceeding 
leisurely to open it; "she writes very long 
letters, and very amusing ones, when she 
likes." She had written a long letter now, 
and an amusing one, too, judging from Daisy's 
dimpling smiles, as she scrambled through it, 
reading it half aloud, half to herself. Mabel 
gave some humorous touches on her state of 
temporary widowhood, and on many other 
matters relating to their mutual friends and 
acquaintances. She seemed to be living a 
tolerably gay life, notwithstanding her pre- 
sumable "loneliness." Towards the end of 
her letter she wrote, " Mamma is very consi- 
derate, and Dunstan is very kind; we do 
meet occasionally. He was at Mrs. Barry's 
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dance on Tuesday, and we had a delicious 
waltz together (you know how I always did 
enjoy a waltz with Dunstan) ; he is one of the 
few men who know how to steer through a 
crowd without coming to grief, or getting 
damaged in some awfiil collision. We talked 
a great deal of you, Daisy, dear — I wonder if 
your ears burned ? I am sure you will be 
glad for him to be usefiil to poor lonely Mab. 
We are going to the Eose Show on Saturday, 
if he can spare time ; but it will not always 
do to admit a man's excuses. I shall coax 
him first, then bully him till he gives way. 
I wish you were in town to go with us ; but, 
as matters are, I must teach him to endure 
your absence, as he is teaching me to bear 
that of my lord and master, who, by-the-bye, 
seems to be enjoying his sport, and is in no 
hurry to return." 

Daisy's face fell as she read this effusion. 
She was not stirred by any petty jealous 
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longer, but their words, one and all, wandered 
wide of their thoughts — each had a slight, 
shadowy, nameless skeleton haunting their 
thoughts, and they wished to hide it. Mrs. 
Bourke was closetted with Kenneth and Btty 
a great part of the afternoon, talking over 
and consulting together about their affairs. 
Kenneth was to leave Netby by the seven 
o'clock train. He rose to go, promising to 
run down as often as he could for a day. 
When he took Daisy's hand to bid her good- 
bye, his eyes rested on her face with a long, 
lingering look. 

" Good-bye, Daisy," he said ; " any message 
for Dun ? I shall look him up to-morrow." 

" But I don't suppose he will be at cham* 
bers," said Daisy. "You hear what Mabel 
says ? You know, Mabel always has her way. 
Most likely he will go to the Eose Show and 
dine in Leinster Grardens in the evening." 

" Oh, I shall manage to see him somehow," 
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replied Kenneth, adding quickly, "who 
knows? perhaps I may go to the Eose 
Show!" Daisy only said, — 

"Oh, Ken!" and looked down at his 
morning dress. He imderstood her thought, 
and answered it,— 

" Remember, Daisy, we do not always go 
to pleasure places for the sake of pleasure. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!" In another 
moment he was gone. 
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replied Kenneth, adding quickly, "who 
knows? perhaps I may go to the Rose 
Show!" Daisy only said, — 

"Oh, Ken!" and looked down at his 
morning dress. He understood her thought, 
and aaswered it,— 

" Remember, Daisy, we do not always go 
to pleasure places for the sake of pleasure. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!" In another 
moment he was gone. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SHADOW DEEPENS. 

" When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalions." 

rpiME passed away; July had come, and 
-■- Daisy's visit to Netby was at an end. 
No mother was ever more tender and affec- 
tionate to her own child than Mrs. Bourke 
had been to her son's young wife. Still, 
Daisy was not .sorry to say good-bye to 
Fenally. She had received letters twice a 
week from Dunstan. Very kind they were, 
and glad she was to receive them. But one 
thing fretted her — he never seemed anxious 
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for her to return home ; he did not moan 
over her absence, or fill his letters with those 
little tender regretful words which come to 
us so pleasantly from those we love. In fact, 
Daisy was rather sorrowful ; she did not think 
he missed her quite enough. She was glad 
for him to be happy and content while she 
was there on a duty-visit to his mother ; but 
still she wanted him to long for her to come 
home — ^to tell her so — and many other little 
loving things, that look foolish when written 
down, and seem trivial nothings to the eyes 
and ears of all, except to the one heart most 
concerned. The world of women, at least, 
will know exactly what Daisy wanted Dun- 
stan to say and feel ; they will know, indeed, 
exactly where the aching pain in Daisy's heart 
began. She would not have told Dunstan 
what she felt, lest it might have sounded like 
a reproach ; neither, indeed, did she acknow- 
ledge even to herself the vague uneasiness 
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which had oppressed her ever since the letter 
wherein Mabel spoke of the "Eose Show." 
She would have been angry and indignant if 
any one had suggested that she was any thing 
but perfectly content, perfectly happy — ^as 
some people, when they are suffering or likely 
to suffer from a dreaded disease, attribute 
their symptoms to any thing and every thing 
but the actual cause. 

Dunstan was at the station to meet his wife 
when she arrived in London— an attention 
she quite appreciated. "If he had not been 
impatient to see me," she argued, " he need 
not to have come himself, he might have 
sent her maid." As she sat by his side du- 
ring the drive home, with her hand clasped 
in his, she forgot her vague impressions, and 
was the old happy Daisy again. The jolting 
cab was an earthly paradise. She was almost 
sorry when they reached home, for their 
hands must unclasp, and they must prepare 
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for dinner, and sit down and eat it exactly as 
other sane common-place people do — she felt 
so madly happy to be with him again ! She 
would have liked to have thrown her arms 
round his neck, and have a good cry for very 
joy's sake, as silly women do sometimes when 
they are very happy ; but though he was very 
gentle and tender, he did not encourage her 
to be demonstrative, so she choked down her 
excitement — ^and as she took her old place at 
the head of her own table, she felt flustered 
and shy, as though it was a new thing to be 
sitting there opposite to him. He talked and 
chatted to her during dinner, asking and 
hearing, and commenting on the news she 
gave him. Then he, in his turn, told her such 
facts and scraps as he thought would interest 
her. Mabel's name came up in the course of 
his gossip in a mere passing way, but nothing 
more. He said not a word of the Rose 
Show, nor of Mrs. Barry's dance, nor of 
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many other things, details of which had filled 
whole pages of Mabel's gossiping letters. 
Daisy longed for him to speak of those mat- 
ters which Mabel had made famiHar to her, 
but he did not ; somehow, it was strange, but 
she could not ask him ! For the first time, 
she crushed the questioning spirit on her 
lips, and hid in her own heart what she feared 
to show the light. When dinner was over 
he threw himself into his usual lounging 
chair, and Daisy nestled down by his side, 
while they chatted and talked in the old way 
till the tea was brought in. 

" I suppose you are not inclined to go out 
to-night, Daisy, dear?" he said, stirring his 
tea and watching the sugar melt in the 
spoon. 

"Out! oh, no! not for the world!" she 
exclaimed, in some alarm. " Why ?" 

" Well, I am sorry," he answered, " but I 
have accepted an invitation to a small and 
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early party at the Protheroes for to-night — 
of course I must go." 

" Oh, and it is my first evening at home ! " 
murmured Daisy, her hp quivering with dis- 
appointment, and the happy glow fading from 
her face. 

" I had no idea when I accepted the invi- 
tation that you would be coming home in 
such a hurry," he said, "or I should have 
declined it." The tone of his voice, as well 
as his words, jarred upon Daisy's spirit. 
**Oome home in a hurry !" and she had been 
five weeks away ! But she put her vexation 
aside, and drove back the tears that tried to 
cUmb into her eyes, as she said,entreatingly, — 

" A * small and early ' is not like a dinner, 
Dun ; you would not be so very much missed : 
can't you stay at home with me ? Her plead- 
ing face made him feel vexed with himself as 
well as with her; he knew she had just cause 
to be hurt. 
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" You know I never break an engagement," 
he answered, " be it ever so flight and incon- 
sequential. As I said before, I am very sorry, 
dear, but I must really go." 

"And I suppose Mabel is to be there?" 
exclaimed Daisy, with a jealous burst she 
could not withstand. 

" Well, yes," he answered, " I think it is 
very likely. Why should not she be there ?" 

" Because her own husband is away," 
blurted out Daisy ; "and she had much better 
stay at home than be going to dances and 
flower shows with other people." Dunstan 
stared at her in mute surprise for a moment ; 
then put his arms round her, drew her to 
him, and kissed her, saying,— 

" Why, Daisy, you are not jealous ? jealous 
of your friend — ^almost your sister too ! " 

The girl-wife had flashed out her womanly 
indignation — ^shot a gleam of jealous anger 
from her eyes, and her wrath was spent. His 
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gentle chiding tone, his caress, brought* her 
back to the sweet docility of a child. She felt 
ashamed, as though she had done something 
mean ajid wrong in speaking so of Mabel. 
She twined her arms round his neck, and half 
hid her tearful face in his soft brown beard. 

" Ah I no, no 1" she sighed, in answer ; " I 
am not jealous — I could not be really jealous, 
and live ! I dare say I am hasty and fooHsh, 
but I am disappointed. I have so longed to 
see you that I can't bear you to be going 
away!" 

" Fll not stay long, Daisy," he answered : 
his heart smote him for leaving her at all. 
"I will only just show myself for an hour 
and be back again. Now kiss me, wee wifey, 
and let me go. Come, cheer up ! smile ! if 
you look sad, you will make me sad too— I 
am sure you don't wish that ; there are quite 
sorrows enough in the world without treating 
ourselves to home-made grievances." In 
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obedience to his will, Daisy smiled, as she 
would have smiled, if she could, to please him 
even as the cofl5n-lid closed over her; but 
her smile was like a gleam of sunshine through 
a watery sky. He kissed her again, adding, 
"There, that is like my own little Daisy! 
Now go and unpack your things, darling : I 
shall be gone and back again almost before 
you have missed me." 

He went away to Mrs. Protheroe's dance, 
and Daisy tried to busy herself as he had 
suggested. She unpacked her box, laid her 
clothes in the drawers, arranged her ward- 
robe, peeped into his to see that it had not 
got into too much confusion during her ab- 
sence — but she did it all in a mechanical, dull 
sort of way ; her old blythe spirit seemed 
faint within her. She tried to think of 
cheerM things, but she could not. When she 
had done aU she could find to do, she went 
back into her Uttle drawing-room and sat 
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staring at the cloek, counting the moments 
as they passed. This long-looked-for first 
evening at home was the dreariest evening 
she had ever known 1 

Dmistan was true to his word, and reached 
home soon after the hour he had named. 

Mabel was one of Daisy's earliest visitors. 
She was so kind, so affectionately confidential 
in her manner, that Daisy felt like a perfect 
monster for having spoken imkindly of her, 
and feeling ill-disposed towards her — espe- 
cially when Mabel spoke in such grateful 
terms of Dunstan's kindness to her during 
the last month, while her husband had been 
away, and positively thanked Daisy, as though 
Dunstan's attentions had been owing to her 
influence! Daisy was pleased and flattered 
by the idea that she had granted him a 
license to pay these grudged attentions to 
Mabel. She felt half ashamed now, as she 
remembered how hurt and distressed she had 
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been. Mabel's pleasant way seemed to put 
things in quite a diflferent light. Daisy 
laughed, and said, — 

" I only wish I had been at home to have 
had a share in the mild dissipations which 
have been going on I Do you know, Mab,'^ 
she added, the frank heart speaking out the 
truth, " I used to be quite unhappy when 
your letters came telling me all about your- 
self and — and him. I longed for a pair of 
wings, that I might * fly away home,* like the 
lady-birds. I don^t think I shall ever like to 
leave him again.'* 

" Why, Daisy,'* said Mabel, " I do believe 
you are as foolishly, as romantically, and 
ridiculously in love as ever 1 " 

" Of course I am," she answered ; " and I 
hope I shall never get out of it I " She pouted 
a Uttle, as she added, " But I don't think it 
is at aU ridiculous to love one's husband.'* 

"It is a much more satisfactory thing 
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to love somebody else's husband/* rejoined 
Mabel, with a low, mocking laugh. " It is a 
great mistake to love a man at all — ^but to be 
blindly in love with one's own husband is the 
greatest mistake of any." 

" I don't believe you mean a single word 
you say," replied Daisy, shghtly startled by 
Mabel's manner of speaking. " But it does 
not matter what other men do, I know Dun- 
Btan likes me to love him." 

" How wise you are 1 " said Mabel ; " but, of 
course, that incarnation of manly virtues is 
altogether different from any body else!" 
Then, changing her voice to a more soft and 
earnest one, she added, " Seriously, Daisy, 
dear, I don't class Dunstan with other men : 
you know, I am really very fond of him my- 
self — I always was, and you must not be 
jealous ! " She laughed, and held up her 
finger wamingly. 

"I'll try not," rephed Daisy, feeling a 
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slightly guilty feeling at her heart already; 
"but please don't be toa fond of him — I 
should not like that." 

Mabel laughed at the idea of her being too 
fond of any thing or any onej and Daisy 
added, half seriously, half in jest, — 

" And don't let him get too fond of you 
either;" at which- Mabel laughed again, then 
added, with a little sigh, — 

" There is very httle chance of that — ^Mr. 
Denison is coming home." 

" I am so glad ! glad for you, I mean," said 
Daisy, brightening. 

"It is no matter of congratulation ; so fer 
as I am concerned," rephed Mabel, tartly: 
" I would much rather he stayed where he 
is." Daisy could hardly believe her ears ; it 
seemed almost impossible that a woman mar- 
ried not six months could be glad her hus- 
band was away !" She made no secret of her 
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surprise; and on her expressing her own 
feelings on the matter, Mabel said, — 

"You cannot measure other women by 
yourself, Daisy; you are fortunate in your 
husband— every man is not a Dunstan 
Bourke." Then she went into a long 
account of her domestic grievances. Accord- 
ing to her showing, she was the most un- 
fortunate and most miserable woman on the 
earth. She seemed in herself a hving con- 
tradiction to her words, as she sat there in 
all her blooming loveliness, recoimting her 
troubles in an elaborately elegant French 
toilette. Daisy was inexpressibly shocked; 
her notions of propriety were outraged by 
Mabel's unscrupulous revelations of her do- 
mestic affairs, which a womanly sense of 
honour would have hidden from the world, 
and shrunk from exposing to the eyes of even 
the nearest and dearest friend. Daisy, how- 
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ever, was shrewd enough, she did not yield 
implicit faith to Mabel's representations, well 
knowing how tender she was over herself; 
and as a slight scratch upon her skin would 
be magnified into a gaping wound, so a jar 
upon her feelings would be exaggerated into 
a cruel wrong. But on the present occasion 
Mabel was serious in what she was saying; 
she was depressed, and sorry that her hus- 
band was coming home ! During his absence, 
owing to her skilful management, matters 
between her and Dunstan had been gradually 
assuming their old complexion, and she 
looked forward with dread to Mr. Denison's 
return, which she believed would put an end 
to this pleasant state of matters — ^unless she 
could make use of Daisy; she would try! 
After an imusually long visit she rose to go, 
but before departing, she said, — 

" By-the-bye, Mrs. Protheroe has given me 
her box for to-morrow night ; it only holds 
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four — I offered to take the two Misses Barry, 
and Dunstan promised to escort us : now he 
won't go — ^horribly unkind, is not it ? and I 
know he has been longing to see Nillson's 
* Ophelia,' it is the finest thing out." 

"I have heard him say he would like 
to hear it. Why won't he go?" said 
Daisy. 

" Because he thinks you would not hke it," 
replied Mabel. " I told him I was sure you 
cotdd not be so selfish, nor have such a dog- 
in-the-manger feehng, as to grudge him a 
pleasure he longs for, because you cannot 
have it yourself; besides, I don't think he 
ought to break his word to me. I depended 
on his escort." 

" Has he positively said he wouldn't go ? " 
inquired Daisy. 

"Positively; because he does not like to 
leave you alone," said Mabel. 

"Don't be disappointed, Mab," rephed 
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Daisy; "I won't let him tliink of me — I'll 
ask him to go with you." 

" Will you ? that is very kind, Daisy — but 
mind you look as if you meant it." 

Time rolled on, and Mabel felt it very 
galling to think she was obUged to appeal to 
Daisy in a matter where Dunstan was con- 
cerned. At one time her Ughtest wish had 
been a law to him ; she was supreme in his 
thoughts, in his desires. She chafed sorely 
at the memory of the old days, as contrasted 
with the new. She had partly re-established 
herself in Dunstan' s favour. While Daisy 
was away things had gone on swimmingly, 
but since her return he had run counter 
to Mabel's wishes more than once. He had 
refused to join a water-party because " Daisy 
was not invited;" another time he positively 
absented himself from an evening-party, 
where she had relied upon seeing him, " lest 
Daisy should be dull at home " 1 Oh, things 
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were getting unbearable 1 Something must 
be done, or Dunstan and Daisy would settle 
down into a youthful Darby and Joan exist- 
ence, and be happy "ever afterwards"! 
Mabel felt that her power was deserting her, 
that the glamour of her beauty was fading 
from her fast* She was wrong in that. The 
old spell was strong upon Dunstan still ; as 
he had truly said, the worser part of him 
climg to Mabel, but the nobler and better part 
was faithftd to his wife. A constant war 
was raging in Dunstan' s heart between his 
honourable conscience and his weaker will 
— ^between wrong and right. He fought 
bravely against temptation, and if he had 
fought single-handed, he might have won the 
victory ; but Mabel never would leave him to 
" fight the good fight " alone : just at some 
critical moment she appeared upon the scene 
and threw all her forces on the opposing side, 
literally slaying his good intentions by a 
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word, — a look. The straggle waxed fainter 
and &inter« Sometimes he was inclined to 
be cold and stem, and to harden his heart 
against her dangerous fascinations ; bat then 
his generoas feelings of chivahy were stirred. 
Homehow she made him feel that he^ and he 
alone, was responsible for the miserable mis- 
carriage of her life ; she exaggerated the evils 
of her position, till Dunstan feirly believed 
that Mabel's case bore some resemblance to 
that of the fair princess who fell into the 
hands of an ogre, and lived in daily dread of 
being devoured by him ; she persuaded him, 
by subtle ways rather than by words, that, as 
he had marred her life, it was his duty to 
help to make it endurable. She was not 
happy in her marriage, that was certain — but 
her misery (as she chose to call it) was self- 
made; she had all the means wherewith to 
make life pleasant and enjoyable, to herself 
as well as to other people, but she infused 
into it the bitterness of her own spirit, and 
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turned the honey into gall. * Some natures 
will brighten a whole life with a single strip 
of sunshine ; others, if there be a single cloud 
in the skies, will ignore the existence of the 
sun. Mabel was one of these. 

Days passed on, and Dunstan drifted away 
with the tide, and was carried farther and 
fiurther away from the haven of rest which 
his home had promised to be. He and 
Mabel seemed to meet at every point — never 
alone, except by accident ; but even in large 
assemblies they somehow got separated from 
the rest of the company, and seemed to enjoy 
that perfect loneliness which may always be 
found in a crowd by those who seek for 
it. Then the world opened its eyes, and 
took notice of the fact that Mr. Bourke 
and Mrs. Denison were certainly more 
occupied with one another than was per- 
fectly proper on either side. Gradually the 
female part of the commimity began to gossip 
on the subject, to smile significantly, and 
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while they admitted that she was " very 
beautifiil," they neutralized the effect of the 
admiration by adding, with a gentle sigh, 
"but a little imprudent, poor thing!" but 
" all is well that ends well." Wherever Mabel 
appeared curious eyes looked for the shadow 
which was sure to follow her. Mr. Denison 
was so much occupied with his parKamentary 
duties that he went out less with his wife, 
and his general vigilance greatly relaxed. 
As the weeks rolled on Mabel's name became 
more and more frequently coupled with Dun- 
stan Bourke's. However harmless or inno- 
cent their intercourse may be, it is a bad sign 
always for the name of a married woman to be 
coupled with that of a man, especially when 
both are married : it shows plainly there is 
"something rotten iq the state of Den- 
mark." 

Mr. and Mrs. Bourke generally went out 
into society together, but Daisy began to 
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grow pale and languid : the excitement was 
too much for her, she said ; she did not care 
for going out. One morning ^Mrs. Beresford 
called upon her, and, during the conversation, 
spoke of a dance which was to take place at 
a mutual j6iend's that very evening, and was, 
or seemed to be, surprised to learn that Daisy 
intended to remain at home. 

" Why is it that you so often stay at home 
now ?" inquired Mrs. Beresford, looking scru- 
tinizingly on her face. " I really think you 
ought to go." 

" I get so tired, mamma ; and I never enjoy 
myself much," answered Daisy. 

"But what does Dimstan say?" asked 
Mrs. Beresford. 

" Oh, he is very kind ; he lets me do as I 
like," said Daisy, absently. 

" It cannot be very pleasant for him to be 
out so much alone." 

" I don't think he minds it much, mampaa." 
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" But, my dear child, you should mind it," 
rejoined Mrs. Beresford, " for his sake, as 
well as for your own. I think man and wife 
should go through the world as much as 
possible together. That is what I say to 
Mabel, but she * doesn't care ' either. Seri- 
ously, Daisy, when Mabel's husband and 
Dunstan's wife are so often absent from par- 
ties when they are present, naturally they are 
thrown very much together. I don't think it 
is right — ^people will talk." 

" Dimstan likes to be with Mabel," replied 
Daisy, " so I am sure it cannot be wrong. 
Please, mamma, dear, don't worry me, I have 
got a head-ache; I really could not go to- 
night." The loyal httle soul would not be 
tempted into saying that which should even 
sound Uke disapproval of what Dimstan 
" Hked to do." 

Mrs. Beresford was really getting anxious ; 
though to all outward appearance things were 
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smootli and pleasant enougli on both sides, 
yet she regarded matters with a mother's 
keen eyes, and felt that aU was not right. 
She spoke to Mabel in some such way as she 
had spoken to Daisy. Mabel smiled, and 
answered, with supreme indifference, twisting 
a splendid bracelet round her arm as she 
was speaking,— 

" Really, mamma, Dunstan and I are very 
old fiiends, and I certainly shall not break off 
my pleasant intimacy with him for any freak 
of Daisy's fancy ! I suppose she has been 
mean enough to complain to you?" 

"No," repUed Mrs. Beresford, in eager 
defence of her favourite, "Daisy has done 
nothing of the kind; she is too good, too 
pure, too noble to complain, however much 
she might feel — she is one of those women 
who can suffer and be still." 

Very heroic, I am sure!" said Mabel; 
it is a pity that sort of people cannot 
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have all the suffering, since they bear it so 
weU ! " 

As fate or chance would have it, Dunstan 
came home very early that day, and took 
Daisy out for a drive, and was very genial 
and in high spirits. He amused her all 
dinner-time with a humorous sketch of a new 
client who had that day appeared upon the 
tapis. When dinner was over he said, — 

'* Now, Daisy, dear, go up and dress ; I 
want you to look your best and prettiest 
to-night." 

** But I am not going, Dun," she answered ; 
"I made up my mind to stay at home — I hate 
going out, now!" 

"How is that?" said Dunstan, regarding 
her with earnest eyes; "it seems strange 
and unnatural for you to have taken such a 
sudden dislike to society." 

" I don't think I'm well," murmured Daisy. 

"No? well, dear, you do look rather bilious ; 
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that confounded liver is at the bottom of all 
evils. I do believe if man had been made 
without a hver he might hve to the age of 
Methusela. I'U take you to Dr. Eees to- 
morrow. I wish you particularly to go this 
evening." 

**How can you wish me to go?" said 
Daisy; "you don't seem even to know whether 
I am in the room or not ; you never speak to 
me, never come near me, never even look 
at me!" 

" My dear little goose," he answered, " by 
the rules of society a man is not allowed to 
spoon by his wife's side ; the spooning pro- 
cess is supposed to be done at home. And, 
by-the-bye, Daisy, I wish you would not be 
so demonstrative before other people — ^it looks 
foolish. Love me as much as you please, 
but don't always show it." He patted her, 
and smiled in an absent sort of way, as though 
his thoughts were wandering. Her heart was 

2 
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fall and brimmiiig cnrer witb its lore for him. 
She yearned for a caress ; thirsted f(»* a ten- 
der word, as a flower thirsts for dew. He 
gave neither. He smoothed her hair, and 
patted her kmdlj enough, it was true ; but 
with the same gentle, kindly indifference he 
might have used to a stranger's child. Her 
cheeks flushed, she tossed her head on one 
side, and said, petulantly, — 

^^ I don't think you care about kissing me 
now, at all!" 

"Indeed I do, Daisy!" he answered, as he 
stooped and touched her forehead with his 
lips; "but you are so absurdly romantic — ^you 
know we have greedily eaten up our honey- 
moon, and you expect it to last our lives!" 

"And why shouldn't it?" replied Daisy, 
looking up in his face with a coaxing snule, 
which, if she had loved him less, would have 
been coquettish. " They say love grows by 
what it feeds on ; you don't mean to say that 
ours is all gone — ^not a crumb left? that 
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we are to go hungry for the rest of our 
days?" 

" I don't think we either of us run the risk 
of starvation," he answered, in the same tone 
—he smiled affectionately, and the old warm 
light came back to the kind brown eyes — 
" though we may run a little short sometimes, 
like the rest of the worid ; but, you know, 
half a loaf is better than no bread." 

"I'd rather starve to death," said Daisy, 
" than live on a scanty meal a day !" 

" Then you would be a very bad political 
economist," replied Dunstan; "we should 
always put by something for a rainy day. 
You know what Longfellow says, — 

' In every life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.' " 

" No days would ever be dark and dreary to 
me so long as you love me ; and you do ? You 
really do, or you would never have chosen 
me?" repHed Daisy, looking with yearning 
tenderness in his face. 
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"Of course I do!" lie answered, franHy; 
"but you are too sensitive, Daisy, dear; you 
attach too much importance to trifles, to mere 
words and insignificant actions. A fellow can't 
be always spooning on his wife ; and, you 
know, it is impossible to keep one's aflFections 
up to boiling point ! Believe one thing, 
Daisy, dear," he added, his candid eyes looking 
honestly into hers : " your happiness is, and 
will always be, the first care of my life." His 
words, as he spoke them, seemed to be of 
serious import ; they were reasonable, kindly 
enough, and would have satisfied a common 
mind, or a common love. But Daisy had 
neither; her spirit was so delicately orga- 
nized, her aflFections so finely strung, that a 
cold breath, an indiflferent look, set them 
vibrating till her very heart-strings seemed 
quivering with pain. Such natures as hers 
are rarely happy in this world ; they are con- 
stantly hurt and wounded, even by those who 
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love them best. Men have the world's rough 
work to do, both mentally and physically ; and 
the nature of the ways they are compelled to 
tread renders them unfit to comprehend the 
subtle tenderness of a woman's mind. They 
are so occupied by the material and intel- 
lectual world, they have no time to study the 
delicate affections — Whence men are so easily 
satisfied with what they see upon the surface. 
If there is a smile upon a woman's face, they 
never think there can be a cloud upon her 
spirit. Those women are certainly the hap- 
piest who ignore the finer affections, and are 
content to take from the world what the 
world is wilHng to give them; and whose 
ideas are confined to their visiting list, their 
dress, their nursery, and an honourable com- 
monplace husband by the fireside. Who 
expects more will surely be disappointed! It 
is not wise to stake a whole life's felicity and 
content on the frail affections of any human 
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being : ten chances to one the stake is lost. 
Daisy Bourke was a Kving exemphfication of 
Byron's words, — 

** Love is of man's life a tHng apart— 
Tis woman's sole existence." 

It certainly was hers ; and although she quite 
understood and appreciated the tenderness of 
Dunstan's words, her heart was not satisfied. 
If it had shaped its feelings into words, it 
would have uttered some such sentiment as 
this : " Thou lovest not at all who reasonest 
so well.'* 

Dunstan seemed so anxious for her to ac- 
company him this evening, that she hastened 
up-stairs to dress. She made herself look 
as charming as possible — as, indeed, it is a 
woman's duty always to do. She arrived at 
the house in very good spirits. Dunstan had 
promised to dance the first waltz with her, 
and Daisy's head and heart began to whirl 
upon the instant. Mabel was already there ; 
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and they saw her dancing the third figure of 
the quadrille as they passed up the room. 
Daisy fancied — ^it might have been fancy — 
that a shade of annoyance crossed her face 
when she saw how Dunstan was accompanied. 
When the quadrille was over, Mabel sauntered 
towards them on her partner's arm, looking 
her best and brightest. She exchanged greet- 
ings with them both ; then said, — 

" Captain Mansell desires to be presented 
to you, Daisy.'* Captain Mansell bowed, and 
requested the honour of Mrs. Bourke's hand 
for the next waltz. Daisy smiled and glanced 
proudly at Dunstan's face, as she answered, — 

"For the next waltz? thank you, I am 
engaged to my husband." 

" For the Lancers, then ?" suggested the 
Captain. 

"With pleasure," replied Daisy. While 
the two gentlemen exchanged a few words 
together, Mabel said to Daisy, — 
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"Mamma said you were ill, and could 
not come out to-night; but I suppose you 
changed your mind ? " ' 

" Yes," she answered ; "Dunstan seemed so 
anxious for me to come, and I cannot bear 
to say no to him." They stood chatting 
for a few minutes ; then the music struck up, 
and Dunstan and Daisy were soon spinning 
round in the midst of the waltzers. Mabel 
was furious. The " Grande Duchesse " was 
the waltz of all others she Hked to have with 
Dunstan herself. It was kept up with such 
spirit, too ! she thought they were never 
going to leave off I It was finished at last ; 
and when Daisy drifted away into other hands 
Dunstan came to Mabel. She looked angry 
and out of temper, and began to teaze him in 
a satirical way, which she knew he could least 
bear. 

" The absurdity of dancing with your own 
wife, Dun I and so many other ladies in the 
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room — ^it is positively ill-bred ! I don't know 
what people will think." 

"And I don't much care!" he answered. 
" Daisy likes a waltz with me, poor little soul ! 
it is not many things I can do for her ; and 
I'd dance with her again if she wished it." 
Here was a state of affairs I It was an open 
rebellion ! Mabel smoothed her ruffled brow 
and sighed gently, as the soft eyes glanced at 
him through the long lashes. 

"Ah, Dun, you are in leading-strings — ^it 
is plain to see that I but you must forgive me 
for being a Uttle jealous of Daisy — ^you and I 
have always waltzed that waltz together until 
to-night. It will be a long time before I am 
quite reconciled to the loss of you." 
. " Nonsense, Mab I you know too well that 
Daisy has more cause to be jealous of you 
than you of her." They rose up and walked 
across the room, and sat down in a Httle alcove 
at the end, and stayed talking a long time ; 
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while Mrs. Grundy wandered up and down, 
and peered and peeped, and smiled signifi- 
cantly. There was somebody else, too, be- 
sides Mrs. Grundy, who watched with keener 
eyes. Mr. Denison had arrived, contrary to 
his wife's expectation, and had stood with a 
group of gentlemen in the doorway, looking 
on. He had seen every look, every action, 
from the first moment that Dunstan and 
Mabel met. After a time they rose from their 
seats and came down the room. A waltz 
struck up ; in a moment Dunstan's arm was 
round her, and they were just about starting 
ofi*, when Mr. Denison came towards them, 
smiling — ^not with that smile which greets 
a pleasant meeting, but with a sort of dog's 
grin, which generaUy masks a scowling spirit. 
He and Dunstan exchanged courtesies as a 
pair of duellists might do beforS they com- 
mitted murder. Mabel turned a shade paler, 
and fluttered her fan nervously, as she said, — 
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"I thought the House was expected to 
have a late sitting to-night ?" 

" It is sitting still," he answered; "but I 
came away early, that I might have the 
pleasure of joining you here : I thought I 
would give you an agreeable surprise. '* 

" The pleasure is so utterly unexpected, 
that I can hardly appreciate it," she answered. 
She turned to Dunstan, adding, "We shall 
lose our waltz if we don't make haste." As 
they were about to start again Mr. Denison 
laid his hand upon her arm, and, addressing 
Dunstan, said, — 

"Tou will excuse me, I am sure, Mr. 
Bourke, but I do not approve of my wife 
waltzing." 

" What I " said Dunstan, good-humouredly, 
" not with so old a Mend as I am ? " 

"Not even with so old a Mend as you 
are," rejoined Mr. Denison, bowing politely. 

" I wish Stuart Mill would consult me, I 
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could give him a few hints on the subjection 
of women," said Mabel, darting a look of 
lightning from her eyes. 

"We may have a petticoat parliament 
one day, and then you ladies will have an 
opportunity of speaking for yourselves," said 
Dunstan, trying to smooth matters. He saw 
there was ill-blood brewing between husband 
and wife — as we feel an oppression in the 
atmosphere long before the storm bursts. 

« I am sorry to interfere with your pleasant 
Uttle flirtation, Mabel," rejoined Mr. Deni- 
son, drawing her hand within his arm, " but 
I think you had better accompany me 
home." 

"Why?" exclaimed Mabel, more startled 
by the quietness of his tone than she would 
have been by the stormy threats of another 
man. 

" Because we leave town early to-morrow 
morning for Lincolnshire: you know, late 
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hours and early rising don't agree with your 
constitution." 

" You leave town so soon ? " inquired Dun- 
stan, fearing something was wrong, yet 
scarcely knowing what to think or what to 
fear; "I fancied you always waited till the 
House closed?" 

" I do generally," replied Mr. Denison, 
" but circumstances have arisen which compel 
me to leave town earlier than usual." 

" In that case, good-bye," said Dunstan, 
clasping Mabel's hand tightly as he spoke, 
" and God bless you I Your wife and I have 
known one another all our lives, Mr. Deni- 
son," he added, " and the meeting and 
parting which would be too warm for mere 
acquaintances would be too cool for us old 
friends." 

" Give my love to Daisy, if I don't see her 
— tell her I will write to her soon," said 
Mabel, as she and her husband left the room 
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tx)gether. She dared not rebel — she knew 
that any little scene which might occur 
between them there would be a living 
scandal on the morrow. She said adieu to 
their hostess in her usual charming mtoner, 
then entered the carriage, threw herself back 
in the seat, and, choking with passion, ex- 
claimed, — 

" How dare you treat me in this manner ? 
How dare you insult me in this dastardly 
way?" 

"Because I don't choose my name to be 
dragged in the mire by any woman under the 
sun, and I will not have my wife's name 
coupled with Mr. Dunstan Bourke's until it 
is uncoupled jfrom mine ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A DBOP OP POISON. 

Yea, she knew all, yet when these words she read, 
She felt as though upon her bow'd-down head 
Had &llen a misery not known before." 



"mHERE'S a Divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will." 
This is one of the many truths uttered by 
England's greatest poet, centuries ago. It 
is a truth which we see illustrated in some 
shape or way every day in the year. When 
we take our life in our own hands and 
attempt to cast it into a mould which the 
law of God and man forbids^ there is sure to 
VOL. ni. p 
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be a flaw somewhere; and in the hour of 
triumph, when success seems certain, the 
mould breaks, our hopes are spilt upon the 
ground, and their miserable Segments alone 
can be gathered up again I 

It often happens that, when we are talking 
over one another's sins and follies, we are 
led to say, " See how that man or woman is 
punished, while this goes free I '' Because we 
do not see the pain inflicted^ we can't believe 
that it is there: we forget that while one 
sufifers in the flesh, another suffers in the 
spirit; while the wounds of the one are 
revealed to the world's eye, the wounds of 
the other are concealed from it. Those who 
had seen Mabel Denison step out of her 
carriage, and enter her luxurious home with 
her stately tread, rich in her youth and love- 
liness, might have been tempted to envy her: 
they could not see the humbled spirit, 
galled and wounded, which beat beneath the 
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lace upon her breast : if they had seen her go 
up the stairs an hour later, with her swollen 
eyes, and diamonds flashing on her arms and 
in her hair, they would have seen a living 
illustration of "gilded misery'* which they 
would not easily have forgotten.' Mabel 
Denison was already in some pftrt punished 
for her evil doings. Her full punishment 
was in store for her. 

Mr., and Mrs. Denison went down to their 
seat in Lincolnshire. 

The long vacation commenced a few days 
later than usual this year, and Dunstan and 
Daisy Bourke went down to spend a few 
weeks at Fenally. Dunstan was oppressed 
with a vague uneasiness respecting Mabel. 
He heard nothing of her, except the meagre 
news she gave of herself in her letters to 
Daisy, every word of which he eagerly de- 
voured. It was something to learn that 
she was well, that the country was dull and 

p 2 
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Tininterestiiig, that there was little or no 
visiting among their neighbours — this was 
all the information concerning herself that 
her letters contained. Dunstan's quick eye 
detected a constraiaed style in the whole 
composition, and he knew that her tongue 
was aching* to speak what she dared not 
write. She was too wary to commit 
any thing to paper which might not be 
published to the whole world. He grew 
anxious; and his anxiety assumed many 
forms, yet none distinct enough to pre- 
sent a perfect shape, to which he could 
give a name. He was what is commonly 
called "out of sorts;" he was oppressed 
mentally with that indescribably uncomfort- 
able feeling which we call a presentiment 
that something was going to happen ; he did 
not know what to fear, where to look for it, 
dr how to prevent it. He rose up in the 
morning with a vague expectation that he 
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should hear some strange news, or that 
some strange thing would happen, before 
the night; but the sun rose and the sun 
set — the quiet days came to an end — ^and 
no new tidings came to Fenally, How often 
it falls out, that while we are gaping abroad, 
watching and bemoaning the effects of a 
storm, a worse calamity breaks out at our 
own fireside, and lays our homes and our 
lives in ruins ! 

Dunstan was very tender and grave, very 
kind to Daisy; she was more content and 
happy: she would have been happier if 
Mabel's face could have been blotted out of 
her memory. She and her husband took 
long walks together over the cliffs, some- 
times wandering far away into the country, 
or lounging on the sands by the sea-shore. 
Daisy saw that his mind was preoccupied, 
and attributed such preoccupation to a very 
important case in which he was deeply 
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interested ; she chatted to him, and tried to 
amuse him in every possible way. She was 
always ready to devote herself to him, to 
ride, to walk, to play games, or do any other 
thing he desired. He generally liked her to 
read to him in the evening, while he reclined 
on the sofa ; if he wanted music, she would 
play to him till her fingers ached, while he 
lounged in his chair " thinking." If she had 
loved him less, and been less eager to please 
him, it would perhaps have been better for 
them both. There are some men who re- 
quire a little matrimonial excitement to act 
as an irritant or stimulant to their passions, 
which might otherwise get sluggish and 
slow. When a woman is too easily satisfied, 
a man is apt to forget the necessity of 
pleasing. MabePs varying humours were 
far more suitable to Dunstan's temperament 
than Daisy's unvarying affection; indeed he 
missed the sauce piquante which was always 
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served up at his life's banquet when Mabel 
was mistress of the feast. Between him and 
Daisy there could be no animated discussion 
— UQ flint-and-steel spark-striking process ; 
whatever he said she always agreed to, or, if 
she felt inclined to dissent, she blinded her 
own judgment and adopted his opinions on 
the instant. Now a little contradiction was 
as necessary for the development of Dunstan's 
spirit as athletic exercises are for the develop- 
ment of men's muscles. One morning they 
started as usual for their constitutional walk, 
and Dunstan was very busily propounding 
his opinions and theories on men and things 
by the way. Daisy, of course, listened with 
profound respect to all he said — perhaps it 
should be called hearing rather than Ustening, 
for though she answered, " Yes," " No," or 
" Indeed I " at proper seasons, her mind was 
otherwise occupied; she was looking in his 
fece, thinking how handsome he was, and 
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what a beautiful tinge the sunlight gave to 
his complexion. She assented amiably to 
some outrageous opinion he was uttering, 
when he stopped suddenly, and stamping his 
foot upon the gravel, exclaimed, — 

" For God's sake, child, have an opinion 
of your own for once ! I have done nothing 
but contradict myself for the last half-hour, 
in the hopes of being contradicted at last. 
I do wish you would not always agree with 
me in that absurdly ridiculous way ! " 

" But I always shall," replied Daisy, open- 
ing her great eyes wide in astonishment. " I 
try to agree with you always." 

" Then I wish you always wouldn't," said 
Dunstan, irritably ; "it is rather a treat to 
be contradicted sometimes." 

The idea of a man finding fault with his 
wife for agreeing with his sentiments — ^indeed, 
being absolutely annoyed because she was 
indisposed to quarrel with him — ^was quite a 
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new feature in human nature to Daisy's 
astonished eyes. They walked silently home- 
ward the rest of the way ; both were buried 
in their own thoughts, Daisy being by no 
means inclined to talk, and feeling slightly 
wounded, considering that she had been un- 
justly snubbed. In the evening of that day 
Kenneth French arrived from London, and 
dined and slept at Fenally. In the dusk of 
the evening the two young men strolled out 
into the garden, and sauntered up and down 
the gravel path, puflEmg away at their cigars 
like a pair of animated chimney-pots. This 
was the first time they had met, to have any 
confidential talk together, since that moon- 
light walk upon the sands when, to a certain 
extent, each became aware of the state of the 
heart of the other ; the conversation they had 
then indulged in was fiill in the minds of both 
as they walked together now. Each felt as 
though there had been some awkward misim- 
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derstanding between them, when there really 
had been nothing of the kind. They stopped 
for a moment in their slow sauntering walk, 
and, leaning their arms upon the low parapet 
wall, looked seaward and watched the moon 
rising and tinging the .curling waves with 
silver. Dunstan broke the ice, and plunged into 
the matter which occupied both their minds. 

" I say, Ken, old fellow," he exclaimed, " I 
suppose you were rather surprised to hear 
how things had turned out ? so diflFerently 
from what either you or I expected (and 
had good reason to expect at that time) they 
would." 

" Well, yes ; I must own I was rather sur- 
prised," replied Kenneth, slowly, as though 
he weighed his words as they fell, and staring 
out toward the sea as though he had some 
special object in keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the farthest point of vision. 

" And angry, too ?". said Dunstan, inquir- 
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ingly. " Don't say that ; I should be sony if 
I thought you owed me a grudge, Ken." 

" I owe you a grudge?" replied Kenneth, 
throwing his arm over Dunstan's shoulder in 
true boy fashion ; " no, no, old man, I am 
not such a dog in the manger as to envy my 
friend the thing I can't possess myself!" 

"You are a generous fellow, Ken I" said 
Dunstan, and the two frieuds clasped hands 
warmly. 

" Not at all," he answered ; " I do not deny 
I would have won her if I could, even as 
you would have won somebody else. God 
knows," he added, looking hard in Dunstan's 
face, "but I fancy the odds have gone dead 
against us both. Well, we cannot all be 
winners ; at least, we cannot all win exactly 
what we want — and so long as she is happy 
I don't care a straw. I know you won her 
in a fair and honest way, though I have 
wondered, and 1 do still wonder, how it came 
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about; but I don't want to know, old 
man." 

" K you did, I could not tell you," replied 
Dunstan, his thoughts flying back to the 
night of his strangely sudden engagement. 
" Poor little Daisy 1" he added, with a half- 
sigh, " she is too good for me. She should 
never know a sorrow if I could shield her 
from it. I wished to make her happy, at 
least, but we men are sometimes blimdering 
fools, Ken; I am not sure if I have taken 
the right'way." Then he seemed anxious to 
change the conversation, and added, quickly, 
"Were you as much surprised to hear of 
Mabel's marriage as of mine ?" 

"No," replied Kenneth; "I knew Mr. 
Denison was a rich man; so the motive of 
the marriage explains itself." 

"You are rather hard upon poor Mab," 
rejoined Dunstan ; " but I don't think you 
ever really appreciated her as I did?" 
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" Thank God, no 1 I fancy I was miles be- 
hind you, Dun ! " answered Kenneth, with grim 
satisfaction, smiling as he spoke. 

" I don't think Mab has done much good 
for herself in this confounded marriage," said 
Dunstan, moodily, as he knocked the ashes 
from his cigar. 

"Ahl" exclaimed Ken, slowly sending a 
whiflF of smoke from his bearded hps, and 
investing the single interjection with a pe- 
culiar emphasis that Kenneth French alone 
could give it. 

"You remember. Ken," continued Dun- 
stan, " I never liked that feUow, Denison. I 
was prejudiced against him, Mrs. Beresford 
used to say; but he has justified my ill- 
opinion — he has turned out a perfect fiend." 

" It is a pity he don't go back to blazes," 
replied Ken ; "his beautifiil wife would be a 
popular queen in that warmj lively place. 
By-the-bye, though," he added, quicMy, as 
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though fearing his hard words might annoy 
Dunstan, "I don't think I ever saw Mrs. 
Denison looking more beautifdl than she did 
that day when I met you both together at 
the Rose Show. She did not seem to be 
suffering from her gilded pill then, at any 
rate." 

" No; she is so passionately fond of flowers 
— ^and, you know, her husband was fishing in 
the North," replied Dunstan, the colour slowly 
mounting even to the roots of his hair. He 
remembered the day well ; and how annoyed 
he and Mabel had been when they first saw 
Kenneth French standing before them ; and 
the annoyance did not cease when he at- 
tached himself persistently to them for the 
rest of their visit. " Queer idea, our meeting 
there, wasn't it ?" he added. 

" Rather," answered Ken ; " but I fancied 
I should find you lingering near the flowers 

like * love among the roses.' " 
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" Pound us ?" said Dunstan, in some sur- 
prise; "I thought our meeting was purely 
accidental!" 

" Oh, no 1 I had been looking after you for 
an hour or more," replied Kenneth. 

" How on earth did you know we were 
there ?" asked Dunstan. 

" Daisy told me — " began the matter-of-fact 
Ken. 

"And how the deu — !" exclaimed Dun- 
stan — correcting himself, he added, "how 
could she know any thing about it ?" 

" That is easily explained," answered Ken- 
neth ; " I was here, you know, at Fenally the 
day before ; and while we were at luncheon a 
letter came from Mrs. Denison to Daisy — I 
may call her * Daisy ' stiQ, Dun, mayn't I ?" 

"Call her what you like," he answered, 
impatiently, " only go on." 

"Well, there's nothing to go on about," 
replied Kenneth, rather at a loss to account 
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for Dunstan's impatience ; " only Mabel said 
you were going to escort her to the flower 
show next day — ^that's all." 

"And my wife thought she would send 
you to look after us, and see that we behaved 
like good children? very kind of her, I'm 
sure!" said Dunstan, with a forced laugh 
which grated on Kenneth's ear. 

" You don't think that," he answered, fling- 
ing the end of his cigar over the wall, while 
his clear blue eye shot forth a gleam of light- 
ning as he spoke ; " whatever you may think 
of me, you would not accuse your wife of 
setting a spy upon you 1" Dunstan did not 
observe the dangerous light in Kenneth's eye, 
as he answered, carelessly, — 

" Oh, of course not ; no more than I should 
accuse myself of setting a spy on her. But 
women are queer creatures. Ken," he added, 
relapsing into his old tone ; " and Daisy might 
get jealous of Mabel — ^there's no telling." 
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" I trust in Grod she never will ! " exclaimed 
Kenneth firom the bottom of his heart ; and 
Dunstan devoutly responded, — 

"Amenl" 

"Mabel Denison would be a dangerous 
rival to any woman," added Kenneth ; " and 
I beUeve she would put the curse of Cain 
upon the soul of a man." 

" How absurdly we are talking ! " said Dun- 
stan; "as though either you or I were in 
any danger from poor Mabel's fascinations ! 
You always hated her." 

" Well, that's a strong word," said Ken- 
neth, reflectively ; " but I fancy I always did. 
I thought her selfish, cold, and heartless. 
Tm a tolerably good shot, and my opinions, 
as well as my bullets, generally hit the buU's- 
eye. 

Dunstan winced under Kenneth's strongly- 
expressed opinion of Mabel, but he did not 
venture to deny it ; he only said, — 

VOL. ni. Q 
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" I think you are hard upon her. I have 
always had, and shall always retain, a great 
regard for Mabel Denison. I don't think one 
ever really forgets a woman he has once 
loved, be she good, bad, or indifferent — 
married or single. I think you will agree 
with me there?" 

" Yes, thoroughly," replied Kenneth ; " but 
then, you know, there are so many and such 
different ways of remembering." 

The drawing-room window was thrown 
open, and Esther came out to tell them tea 
was waiting. Very sad and pale the young 
girl looked in her sombre dress. To the 
eye of a stranger the slight mourning figure 
would have seemed to cast a gloom over the 
house ; but it was not so : hers was a sweet 
and welcome presence there. She never 
obtruded her own grief on other people : on 
the contrary, she was everybody's Mend and 
comforter. She was one of those pure, 
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unselfish creatures — ^whom we meet with 
even in the nineteenth century of this work- 
a-day world — ^who trample down their own 
sorrows, forget their own crosses, and help 
other people to bear theirs ; doing aU things 
that one kindly, sympathetic human soul can 
do for another. Mrs. Bourke could not bear 
the idea of parting with her, though she had 
consented to let her accompany Daisy when 
she and Dunstan returned to town, and re- 
main with them for a month or two : they 
were such great fiiends she thought, and the 
change would do Esther good. 

Dunstan was not quite himself aU the 
evening; he was put out. Daisy knew of 
his visit to the Rose Show, and yet had never 
mentioned it to him ! why was that ? She 
had talked to Kenneth about it, that was 
certain; then why had she been silent on 
the subject to him? He never thought to 
remind himself of his own reticence to her ! 

q2 
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He felt annoyed and angry with Kenneth, 
whose conversation had that evening been 
especi^y calculated to rub his spirit all the 
wrong way. He was by no means satisfied 
with Daisy either ; but he said nothing ; he 
gave no utterance to his discontent. He shut 
his iQ thoughts down in his heart, and left 
them there. Well, it is bad enough to send 
ill words from the lips, but when once ut- 
tered, they take shape and form, and present 
a tangible subject that can be grappled with, 
exorcised, or laid to rest ; but when we shut 
our enemy in our own heart, it works silently, 
though it works in the dark : no kindly ex- 
planatory word can exorcise or lay it at peacie, 
for it is invisible and unknown ; but the day 
comes when it will rise up, reveal itself, and 
destroy its jailor. 

The next morning Kenneth left by an early 
train to return to Aldershot; and Duns tan 
started an hour later for a bachelor friend's 
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shooting-box,' about thirty miles oflf, where he 
was to remain for a few days. 

" You will not be dull here, Daisy/' Dunstan 
said ; " you know, you will have my mother 
and Esther French — besides the rabbits down 
in the sand-burrows ! — to keep you company." 

" Ah !" said Daisy, smiling, " when I was a 
child I used to think the rabbits knew every 
thing — ^the curious, bright-eyed, frightened 
things 1 But, talking of my being dull, I am 
always dull any where when you are away ; 
and Fd quite as soon be alone as with other 
people — ^indeed, rather; for when I am by 
myself I can think of you so .much better." 

"You will soon growout of that, little Daisy," 
he answered ; " time generally gives a cold 
shower-bath to all these pretty sentiment- 
alities. But I dare say you will be a little 
duU ; it is a pity your old confidential flame 
Kenneth couldn't stay to keep you company 
while I am away." 
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"The dear old Ken!" said Daisy, smiling 
aflfectionately, " he would be better than 
nobody ; but even he would not make up for 
your absence." 

"Then remember the feast youVe got in 
prospect," rejoined Dunstan ; " you have not 
forgotten Mabel's promise to send you a box 
of books, poetry and prose works of those 
quaint old authors whose works you don't 
meet with every day?" 

" Oh, I shall amuse myself weU enough, I 
daresay!" rejoined Daisy ; "perhaps I may 
amuse myself so well, that I shall be even 
sorry to see you come back ! " 

"I am willing to run the risk," laughed 
Dimstan. "See, the trap's at the door; so 
good-bye, little one; take care of yourself! " 
He stooped down and kissed her as he spoke, 
but she could not bear to part with him so 
easily ; she wound her arms round his neck, 
and said, in a half- whisper, — 
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"Boss me once more, dear; kiss me as 
though you loved me with all your heart — 
with all your soul 1 I am so loath for you to 
go ; I feel as though you would never kiss 
me again." 

He laughed, called her a "silly goose," 
pinched her cheek, and said good-bye in 
earnest. She went out into the garden, leaned 
over the low wall, and watched him and waved 
her hand, and he waved his back agaiu, until 
he was out of sight. She kept her eyes the 
way he had gone long after he had passed 
firom her view, as though he had left his last 
smile printed on the air. 

In the evening the promised box of books 
arrived from Mrs. Denison ; and with it came 
a letter, longer, more amusing, and more 
affectionate than usual. While Mrs. Bourke 
sat at a small side-table at one end of the 
room embroidering a smoking-cap for her 
darling son, Esther and Daisy busied them- 
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selves unpacking and looking over the list 
of books just received. Among them was one 
— " The Schoolmaster," by Roger Ascham — 
which Daisy had been longing to read, having 
heard what a deliciously quaint, amusing 
work it is. 

" There ! I have made my choice for the 
night, Etty," she said ; " I wonder if you will 
find any thing serious enough to please you." 

" I have found one already," replied Esther, 
taking up a volume of the " Sermons of Cele- 
brated Divines, selected and arranged by the 
Reverend Samuel Lysons." "I know Mr. 
Lysons; he preached at Netby once, and 
created quite a sensation. I am sure any 
thing he thought worth collecting must be 
well worth my reading." 

" Oh, and here is another production of the 
same author, * Claudia and Pudens ; a Tale 
of the early Christians in Gloucester ' — ^very 
learned it looks too; perhaps you would like 
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that as well." Mrs. Bourke proposed that 
they should read aloud to amuse her, but 
Daisy said, — 

" No, we'll talk instead, mater, dear " — she 
had adopted Dunstan's way of addressing his 
mother — "that will be best; it is quite an 
insult to our intelligence to suppose we must 
be driven to reading for our amusement — 
besides, I hate reading aloud 1" 

" But, my dear child, I have heard you read 
to Dunstan by the hour 1" said Mrs. Bourke. 
. " Ah, yes ; but I don't mind doing what I 
hate if it pleases him," said Daisy; and Mrs. 
Bourke knew that her boy was loved as he 
deserved to be loved, at last. They always 
kept early hours at Fenally ; and this night 
they retired to their rooms earlier than usual. 
Daisy liked to be alone. She could think of 
him she loved best then, and let her thoughts 
reveal themselves in her eyes, on her lips — or 
if a pet word or tender phrase escaped her, 
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there was no one to observe it, and ask her 
"What she was saying ? " She pattered about 
her room for a long time ; then shook down 
her hair, snooded it up for the night, put on 
her warm dressing-gown, curled herself up in 
a deliciously comfortable chair^ and prepared 
to enjoy her book. She had been reading for 
about half an hour, and, turning a leaf to go 
on to the following page, she found a letter 
placed wide open between the pages. It 
stared her in the face — she could not avoid 
seeing it. It was in her husband's hand- 
writing, dated a year ago, and addressed to 
Mabel Beresford ! It was written with all 
the passionate fervour and colouring of love 
in its strong, wild might ; all the rich fulness 
of his soul was poured out there ; irrevocably 
stamped there in black and white, blind- 
ing poor Daisy's eyes ! There was — there 
could be no mistake — ^the mute cry of one 
hxmian soul Ufting its life, and its whole life's 
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love, yearningly to another. Nerer before 
had such glowing words, flowing hot and 
strong from a man's heart, met Daisy's eyes, 
or stirred her senses. She knew now that 
she had dreamed such love might be. She 
knew now what she had missed — ^what she 
had always been looking for in Dunstan's 
kind eyes, and had never found 1 Never, even 
in the moments of his tenderest affection, had 
she gathered a grain of this passionate love ! 
How could she? it had all been given to 
Mabel a year ago ! Again she read the fatal 
letter through. She recognized it now ; she 
knew it was the cry of Dunstan's Uving soul 
to Mabel's dead heart ! All this love, this 
passion, this tonging was for Mabel 1 It 
was all hers a year ago ! Was it hers still ? 
Even as Daisy looked upon those passionate 
words which her husband had addressed to 
another woman, a sentiment of pity rose 
within her — ^pity for him! What despair, 
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what misery lie must have felt, to have loved 
and lost like this ! For the moment Daisy 
forgot herself — ^her vision was filled with one 
image only. She saw nothing but him — the 

man who had filled her life from childhood 
upwards — cast down moaning in anguish for 
the loss of another' s love ! That picture faded, 
and she saw herself married — Dunstan's wife! 
Again and again she asked herself the mental 
question, "Why did he marry me? why did 
he let me think he loved me ? Mabel was his 
life, his joy, his love — ^what, then, am I ? K 
he gave Mabel so much, what has he given 
to me ? " Her heart told her plainly enough, 
that all the sentiment she had received was 
but the dead ashes of his afifections — ^no more 
resembling the Hving thing than the crushed 
rose-leaves whose sweet perfume has been 
distilled, all stolen away, resemble the full- 
blown, perfect rose ! No tears came to her 

eyes ; her heart was filled with no great pain. 
She was simply stunned ; she could not feel 
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every thing at once. She shivered with cold 
— ^her very marrow seemed frozen. She crept 
into her bed at last, and lay there quiet, with 
bright wide-open eyes staring at the dark- 
ness. There seemed to be written there in 
large red letters the story of Dunstan's love. 
She could read it as plainly as Daniel at Bel- 
shazzar's feast read the writing of God's angel 
on the wall. Once her thoughts took shape, 
and she murmured, half aloud, while her small 
hands twined despairingly together, — 

" What shall I do ? what can I do ? His 
soul is hers — ^his body only is mine. How 
can we drag on ? I, a living woman, tied to 
a dead man — dead to me, living to her ! " 

The bright eyes stared at the darkness till 
the day dispersed it ; and when the sunlight 

streamed in upon her she turned away and hid 

her face. 

" Oh, if I could die, if I could only die ! " 

for Daisy knew that not all the suns in heaven 

could ever brighten up her life again 1 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

SICK AT HEART. 

" Sorrow conceal'd, like an oven stopp'd. 
Doth bum the heart to cinders." 

" "1 /TY dear child, what is the matter? you 
look as white as a ghost, and your 
hands are like marble!" This was Mrs. 
Bourke's first greeting to Daisy when she 
made her appearance in the morning; and 
well Daisy's looks justified such a greeting. 
Her eyes seemed unnaturally large and bright 
and sunken, with dark rims surrounding 
them, and her face looked as though every 
particle of colour had died out of it. Truly, 
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there is nothing like sharp mental strife for 
marring God's work ; it outdoes even time in 
its effects, and will do as much damage in a 
single night as would be wrought by time in 
a dozen years. 

" You do look ill, Daisy !" rejoined Esther, 
scrutinizing her fiiend's countenance. 

" I am not ill," replied Daisy, stooping to 
exchange a kiss with Mrs. Bourke, "but I 
have not slept well — and if I did sleep, I had 
bad dreams." 

" Ah, that accounts for your haggard ap- 
pearance," replied Mrs. Bourke; "a bad 
dream, while it lasts, is every bit as painfiil 
as reality, and I think affects the nervous 
system quite as much. Dreams are strange 
things : all the ingenuity and wisdom of man 
have failed to discover their why and where- 
fore." 

"K we could only fathom dreams," re- 
joined Etty, "we should soon fathom the 
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mystery of life and death, and many other 
mysteries which are unfathomable now." 

** Give me some coffee, please," said Daisy, 
taking her place at table, " and we will dis- 
cuss the theory of dreams afterwards." She 
smiled as she was speaking, but her smile 
might have been cut out of a stone ; it was 
not spirit-wrought, as her smiles generally 
were. Mrs. Bourke accepted " bad dreams " 
as an excuse for Daisy's changed face; but 
Etty knew better long before the day had 
passed. She had never seen her fiiend Daisy 
in such an odd mood ; she was neither grave 
nor gay, sad nor sorrowful; only fitfiil and 
strange. She laughed when there was no 
occasion for laughing, and seemed ready to 
cry when there was no cause for tears. That 
day passed, and others followed it, but Daisy's 
old self made no reappearance. The two 
friends talked and chatted, worked and 
walked, did all the usual business of their 
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lives ; but there was a change somewhere — 
a change that was recognized by Esther's 
sympathetic spirit, rather than revealed to 
her sight. Daisy evidently exerted herself to 
avoid attracting attention; but there was a 
hungry, despairing look in her eyes that never 
left them, and the same stony smile came 
ever and anon to her lips. Etty felt in- 
stinctively that there wa,s something vsrong 
with Daisy, and puzzled herself in vain to 
discover what. Sometimes Daisy assuraed 
her old merry ways; but even then there 
was a ghostly ring about her laughter 
which moved her friend far more to tears 
than pleasure. She who used to be so 
grateful for, and to respond so readily to, 
any sign of sympathy or affection, seemed 
suddenly to shrink away from and repulse 
any show of tenderness towards her. 

One morning Daisy was talking in a wild, 
reckless strain, when Esther put her arms 
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round her, and said, looking earnestly on her 
face, "There is something wrong with you, 
Daisy, dear — ^what is it? I cannot bear to 
see you unhappy without knowing why." 

" Unhappy ! who told you I was unhappy ? " 
said Daisy, bristling up defiantly. 

" I know it, dear," replied Esther ; " I see it 
written on your face as plainly as if it were 
printed upon paper." 

" What — ^what ! " whispered Daisy, with a 
curious look in her eyes; "you see what 
written on my face ?" 

" That something troubles you/' replied 
Esther, " that you are unhappy — and I want 
to know what it is. You have no sister, Daisy, 
dear — do treat me as one : tell me what has 
changed you so." Esther's soft eyes looked 
so tenderly sympathetic that Daisy shrank 
from their earnest gaze, saying, in a piteous, 
childlike way, — 

"Don't ask me, please — and — oh, Etty, 
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dear, don't look sony ! don't look as though 
you cared for me — I can't bear it I I can't 
bear it ! " The last words sank almost to a 
wail, and Daisy rushed away to her own 
room, locked herself in, and remained there 
for the rest of the morning. 

In the evening of that day the two friends 
were seated together in the twilight; Daisy 
had thrown herself on the hearth-rug, her 
arms and head resting wearily on Etty's 
knees. She had been complaining of pains 
in her head and throbbing at the temples, as 
though the veins were bursting. She could 
not sleep at night, but would he awake 
thinking — ^thinking in a wild, weird fashion 
— till her brain seemed swollen and heavy ; 
but she did not tell Etty that A drop of 
poison seemed to have entered into her blood, 
into her very thoughts, and was fermenting 

and working upon her in more ways than 
one. 
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" How is it that you have complained of 
headache for the last few days ? " said Etty ; 
" you never used to be subject to attacks of 
this kind." 

" No," replied Daisy, with that light laugh 
which jarred so on Etty's ear; "but you 
know every thing must have a beginning, and 
an end too, thank God ! — and the end won't 
come soon enough for some of us." 

"It will come in God's good time to us 
all," rejoined Etty, gravely. 

"But some people get tired of living 
sooner than others," said Daisy : " life is such 
sad up-hill work to some of us. I think it is 
a pity we cannot lie down and die when we 
are tired, just as we lie down to sleep. Do 
you think that death is such a very terrible 
thing, Etty ?" Daisy's large questioning eyes 
were fixed, as she spoke, on her Mend's face 
with a str^rUgely searching look. 
'' TvTo." replied Esther; " to a good Christian, 
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Daisy, I don't tliink death has any terrors at 
all. Of course, it is hard for any of us to leave 
the world we have lived in, where we have 
loved and been loved, even though we have 
suffered : while we are here our sympathies 
and our affections are like the earth, earthy ; 
but I suppose a time comes when these 
things wear out. I don't think my dear 
fether was sorry to go ; and I begin to look 
forward, even now, to the time when I shall 
see him again and walk with him in heaven." 

" Where is heaven, Etty ? have you the least 
idisa where heaven reaUy is ?" asked Daisy, 
earnestly. " I often try to make it out, but 
I can't." 

" There are many things) we * can't make 
out' in this world," answered Etty; "but 
I suppose God will make all plaiQ in the 
next, so I don't trouble myself about these 
things." 

" No ; but these things trouble me," repKed 
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Daisy. "We know heaven must be somC' 
where, and I shut my eyes and send my 
thoughts out to find it ; but they come back, 
and I am none the wiser." 

" WeU," replied Etty, reflectively, " I be- 
lieve that wherever God is, there is heaven. 
But, to tell you the truth, Daisy, I have never 
thought of these things in a material way ; 
it seems to me a sort of irreligion to give to 
God a local habitation, and to try to trace out 
heaven as we search for distant countries, as 
though it were a geographical spot that our 
weak sense could discover or conceive." 

Daisy was silenced for the time, and pur- 
sued that question no fiirther. The conver- 
sation drifted away to other matters; but 
while they were talking of one thing, her 
thoughts would ramble on to another. Dun- 
stan was expected home on the next day, and 
Daisy longed for, and yet dreaded, his return. 
How could she look him in the face with this 
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dreadM secret lurking in her heart? She 
would never let him know she had found it — 
never 1 Esther made some allusion to his 
return, and, scrutinizing Daisy's face, said.- 

"You are certainly far from well now, 
Daisy ; but you will be all right when Dunstan 
comes back : there is nothing wrong between 
you two, dear ?" 

" No," she answered, quickly ; " what could 
be wrong ? he is so good and noble, and — I 
love him dearly. If there ever should be 
any thing wrong, it will be my fault — all my 
fault — remember that." She was always so 
afiraid lest a shadow of blame in any matter 
should ever rest on him. 

Though Daisy conducted herself with tole- 
rable rationality before other people, when 
she was alone her thoughts seemed to take 
leave of her senses, and dash themselves 
wildly and despairingly abroad. She seized 
every opportunity of escaping from other 
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peoples' eyes, and wandering about alone. 
The one thing perplexed her — ^how should she 
— ^how could she live her life out knowing 
what she knew now ? She tried to look for- 
ward calmly and quietly on the face of the 
future, but it had suddenly become a blank ; 
she could see nothing but empty years, empty 
days, empty hours. Their Uvea might flow on 
side by side, eye answering eye, lip answer- 
ing lip — but the soul answering never at all ! 
Her thoughts gave some dreary touches to 
the picture her spirit painted of the days to 
come, and her heart grew heavy, and fiill of 
the salt tears that never reached her eyes — 
they kept always dry and unnaturally bright. 

Daisy rose up early the next morning and . 
walked briskly up and down the garden path, 
that the air might bring the colour to her 
cheeks, that Dunstan might not notice that 
she looked wan and ill as other people said. 
It was a melancholy-looking morning: the 
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leaves of the dead summer lay shrivelled 
upon the ground, and the skeleton-trees, 
lifting their brown bare arms in the air, 
looked as if they ought to be buried out of 
sight, as other dead things are. The cold 
autumn wind that came rushing over the sea 
seemed to be sweeping through her heart, 
chilling and killing the youth and hope that 
were there. She sat down upon the old seat 
where she and Dunstan had sat many times 
and oft in the days gone by, and tried to 
conjure up in her mind's eye a ghmpse of 
the old days — how he had spoken, what he 
had said, how he had looked as the sun shone 
upon his handsome face — but she could not ; 
it was all grey and gloomy — the very sunhght 
was dead. 

Dunstan came home in time for dinner. 
Daisy received him just as usual, at least she 
tried to receive him so ; if there was any 
difference in her manner he did not notice it. 
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He was in one of his old gay, careless moods, 
very merry and fiill of anecdote. Esther took 
advantage of a leisure moment during the 
evening to tell him that Daisy was not well ; 
that she had beetn seriously uneasy about 
her. Dunstan marched, in his thorough-going, 
straightforward way, up to where Daisy was 
sitting at the far end of the room, took her 
hands in his, and, looking inquiringly on her 
face, said, — 

" What is the matter, little one ? Etty says 
you are ill." 

"It is her fancy," replied Daisy; "I am 
quite well." 

"You look so," he answered; ** I don't 
think I ever saw my little Daisy look more 
blooming! You are frighted with false fire 
this time, Etty," he added, addressing her. 
The compliment contained in his words, which 
at one time would have sent the light dancing 
into Daisy's eyes, failed now: "He is too 
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easily satisfied," she thought; " there was no 
love in his voice — his very kiss was cold." 
He was only kind and tender : this would have 
satisfied her at one time, but not now. 

It was not very long before Dunstan saw 
that his wife was really changed ; she could 
not always dissemble. It is easy enough for 
men or women to carry on a perpetual 
masquerade before the world's eyes; but 
however much they may try to preserve the 
character at home, there are times when the 
mask will slip aside and show the haggard 
spirit beneath — ^it cannot be always worn. 
The man in the iron mask, they say, wore his 
disguise for a life-time — ^but it was not self- 
adjusted, it was clasped upon Ms face "by 
stranger hands ; but the mask of flesh and 
blood shifts and changes with every pas- 
sionate throb, every varying impulse, and 
sometimes falls off entirely. 

Daisy and Dunstan Bourke returned to 
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town accompanied by Etty French, who was 
to remam their guest for a month or two. 
Daisy was glad to be home again ; she had 
been so happy there, and she had a vague 
feeling that, as the pestUential breath poisons 
the ah- and cUngs to the roof and rafters, and 
lingers upon the walls of a house long after 
the fever has departed, so might the memory 
of old happy days cling also to her once 
happy Uttle home, and give back faintly the 
perftime of old joys — ^as the dead leaves long 
retain and give out the sweet scent of the 
rose. But the dark life seemed to meet her 
as she crossed the threshold ; and she walked 
through the rooms in a dull, mechanical way, 
touching first one thing, then another — ^but 
all seemed different. Something was gone 
from the house — ^gone from her heart — ^and 
she knew she should never find the lost love 
again. Dunstan watched her narrowly, try- 
ing to discover the why and the wherefore of 
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the change that had come over her. He had 
talked to Esther upon the subject, but she 
was not wiser than himself; she could give 
him no information, except that she had ob- 
served the change in Daisy the day after the 
box of books arrived from Mrs. Denison. 
He ransacked them over one by one, but 
found nothing there to enlighten him. He 
appealed to Daisy's self, but she only laughed, 
and said there was nothing wrong with 
her. "What could be wrong," she added, 
with that wild glitt.er in her eyes, " while you 
love me, as of course you do ? and I dare say 
you would even swear you never loved any 
body half so well ! " She broke away from 
him with a laugh that chilled his blood, and 
brought to his mind strange whispers which 
he had heard years ago, and long forgotten. 
But he scouted the idea— he would not allow 
a^n idea so terrible to possess his mind. ; and 
he tried to discover some other explainable 
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cause for Daisy's fitfiil ways. Was it pos- 
sible that Kenneth French could have any 
thing to do with it? This thought, having 
once taken possession of his mind, would not 
give way to any other ; he tried to reason it 
away, to forget it. He reproached himself 
for allowing a whisper to rise up in his mind 
against his old friend Ken, who was the 
soul of honour. But though he buried the 
thought, it was not dead — ^it lay coiled up in 
his heart, alive and palpitating stiU. 

The relations between Dunstan and Daisy 
seemed to be considerably changed. Daisy, 
who had always been so fiiU of her rich, free 
affection, so demonstrative in her love, was 
saddened or softened down — she was the very 
ghost of her old self. Her caressing ways 
had disappeared, and the sweet mouth no 
longer lifted itself wooingly to be kissed and 
give back willing kisses in return. Dunstan 
knew now that, during the few short months 
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she had been his wife, life had become very 
pleasant to him, and the miss of her soft, 
loving tenderness was like the loss of sun- 
shine to him. In proportion as she had 
slackened in her demonstrations to him he 
had increased in his to her; but whenever 
he kissed her now she rarely responded — she 
only submitted, and sometimes shrank away 
with a wild look of pain, as though his lips 
burned her. He only saw — ^he knew nothing 
of what prompted — ^the shrinking away ; but 
Daisy had • allowed her mind to dwell so 
long on one subject, that whenever Dunstan 
approached her she saw the shadow of 
Mabel's face between them, as plainly as she 
saw her own in the glass, and whenever he 
looked upon her she wondered what sort of 
expression his eyes wore when they fell on 
Mabel's face 1 If she had only acted like her 
old frank self — shown him the letter, and 
told him all she felt, all she feared — so 
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mucli misery might have been spared them 
both! 

Mabel had returned to town. She and 

« 

Dunstan met almost as frequently as before ; 
5/2 e managed that it should be so — he knew 
nothing whatever of Mr. Denison's feehng 
towards him ; even in their last interview 
together at Mrs. Gordon's dance, he merely 
thought he was an ill-mannered bear, and 
that was all. It did not suit Mabel's pur- 
pose to tell him of the little passage-at-arms 
which had happened between her husband 
and herself. 

Dunstan took Mabel into his confidence 
respecting Daisy, and expressed his an:riety 
in unmistakably aiSFectionate terms, but Mabel 
only laughed, and said, — 

" I always told you that Daisy had a queer 
temper, but you never would believe it: 
you're beginning to see it now." 

" Temper !" exclaimed Dunstan ; " but she 
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looks fearfiilly ill, Mab ; the very expression 
of her face has changed." 

" I dare say," replied Mabel ; " a very little 
will have a great eflFect that way. I don't 
mind speaking to you firankly about Daisy, 
Dun; you know she is almost my sister." 

" And my wife — ^remember that 1 " said Dun- 
stan, jealous lest a word should be said depre- 
ciatory of the child he so earnestly desired to 
make happy, if he only knew the way. 

" There is no fear of my forgetting that," 
replied Mabel, the colour rising in her cheeks. 
"It is for her sake I am speaking. You 
must learn to imderstand her; I know her 
well, and can perhaps help you. She is of a 
very exacting, jealous nature, and is prone to 
brood over imaginary injuries — I found it so — 
and the more you coax and pet her, the worse 
she is. She wants rousing. Play at being 
angry, and storm, as I know you can." 

" I could not bear to do, or even seem to 
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do, any thing unkind to her/' said Dunstau : 
" I don't know whether I have done right to 
carry out your ill-advised jest, Mab ; but God 
knows I meant well. There is nothing in the 
world I would not do to make my poor Httle 
Daisy happy — ^no sacrifice I would not make 
for her." 

"What!" said Mabel— and the old gla- 
mour, but not with the old effect, stole fi^om 
her eyes through the long dark lashes- 
" would you sacrifice me .^" 

" There can be no talk of Sdcrifice^^^ he 
answered, with grave sadness. "I would 
never see you again, Mab, if that would con- 
tent her. You and I have marred our own 
Uves, or perhaps marred each other's, and 
thrown overboard our own hopes of happi- 
ness ; she is the one pure innocent of the 
crew, her happiness shall not be wrecked 
with the rest." 

As they two were talking in this fashion 
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they passed in, through the Horse Guards, 
to St. James's Park, and, much to the secret 
rage and confusion of them both, came full 
upon Kenneth French, who had been trans- 
acting business at the Commander-in-chiefs 
office. He stopped to shake hands and speak 
to them, and said, — 

" I was just going over to Kensington to 
see the ladies : I suppose I shall find them at 
home ?" He received an answer in the affir- 
mative, and passed on. Mabel was almost 
white with passion. 

" Did you see the look he gave me ?" she 
exclaimed ; " how dare he treat me with that 
contempt. You saw his eye ; and you might 
have done something — ^have said something." 

" It is your fancy," replied Dunstan. " I 
saw nothing to call for any interference on 
my part : you know a lady's name shows none 
the whiter when it causes, or is supposed to 
cause, ill-will between two gentlemen. To tell 

s 2 
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you the truth, Mab, I don't think it is right 
or wise for us to meet so often as we do. 
After such a grand smash as our lives have 
been, I think it would be better for us each 
to go * our own way, at our own paCe,' with- 
out looking back or stopping to pick up the 
fragments. It is impossible for a common 
friendship to exist between us two — ^we must 
be all to one another, or nothing. It cannot 
be the * all' — ^indeed if we were both free to- 
morrow, things could never again be as they 
have been ; and — " he hesitated a moment, 
then added, " we had better stop these idle 
meetings, Mab ; I feel no good can come of 
them." 

" Nor evil either," replied Mabel: "I should 
think such old friends as we are might claim 
a Uttle indulgence, even in this slanderous 
world; but perhaps it will be best as you 
say. I suppose, however, that your newly- 
awakened scruples will not hinder your 
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coming to my birthday party on the 10th ? 
Daisy has accepted for you both." 

" Of course we shall come," said Dunstan, 
" provided Daisy is well enough : if she does 
not improve I shall get Winslow to see her." 

"Forbes Winslow 1 he is a mad doctor 1" 
repeated Mabel, at first in great amazement ; 
then a change came over her face, and she 
added, almost below her breath, " Ah 1 I re- 
member now — I know what you think." 

I think nothing," he answered, quickly; 

only while there is such a thing as a nervous 
system, I believe the machinery of the mind 
may get out of order as well as that of the 
body, and I want my wife set right, that 's all." 

When Kenneth French left Dunstan Bourke 
and Mrs. Denison in the park, he walked on 
towards Kensington with knitted brows, look- 
ing thoughtful and grave. On reaching the 
house he foimd his sister and Daisy together, 
the latter lying on the sofa with closed eyes, 
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the other reading to her. It was not above a 
month since he had last seen Daisy at Netby, 
and he was shocked to see the change that 
short space of time had made in her. Her 
eyes, always magnificent, looked larger and 
even brighter than nsnal — ^not with the old 
fiin-loving sparkle of bygone days, but ftdl of 
fever brightness ; and the sweet fiice looked 
pinched and pale. The old beautiful smile 
came back to her Ups as Kenneth entered the 
room ; she was glad to see him, more glad 
than she could tell, and yet the sight of his 
good, honest face gave her a throe of acute 
pain — ^it brought back to her mind too vividly 
the old days that were dead and buried, and 
could never come back again ! A great sob 
climbed up in her throat: if she could, if 
she had only dared, she would have liked to 
have laid her head upon his broad brave 
breast and cried outright, as she had often 
done when she was a child ; but, though her 
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heart was fiill, she checked the rising sob, 
and began to talk of indifferent things. Een 
hardly knew what to say, or how to talk to 
her ; he saw there was something wrong, and 
he guessed what that something was. When 
she tried to put on her old pretty ways, they 
sat so ill upon her that his heart ached ; he 
could not respond cheerfully; a white mist 
gathered before his eyes ; he knew there were 
many mistakes made daily in this world ; but 
he felt the mistake of this child's life was the 
cruellest of all. Ah 1 if things had only been 
as they were not, as they never could be now, 
that wan face should never have looked at 
him with such wistfiil eyes ; he would have 
guarded her, body and soul, fix>m even a 
wounding breath ; but fate had decreed dif- 
ferently. She was Dunstan Bourke's wife; 
she loved him ; and she was starving, break- 
ing her heart, for that love which he was 
lavishing on another. Kenneth French felt 
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hardly towards his fiiend, and did him a 
gross injustice ; but he judged according to 
his light. No man can look into the heart 
of another : the act is revealed — ^the motive- 
power which wrought it is hidden ; therefore 
we all judge bUndly, and in the dark. The 
charity that " believeth all things, endureth 
all things," seems to be a rare ingredient in 
human nature. Looking on Daisy, Kenneth 
French hated Mabel Denison 1 She was the 
only one woman in all the world on whom, 
if she had been in his power, he would have 
had no mercy now. 

He did not stay with them long ; he could 
not — ^the sight of the wan face unmanned 
him; his eyes rested lingeringly upon her; 
he took her two little hands in his, and 
said, — 

" You are looking wretchedly ill, Daisy ; 
you ought to have advice. I shall see Dun- 
stan to-morrow, and tell him so.'* 
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" Please don't, Ken," said Daisy, earnestly; 
" it would only worry him, and I would not 
have you say any thing to vex him for the 
world 1" He pressed her hands to his bearded 
lip, and lejft her. He walked up and down 
for an hour or more under the grand old 
chestnut-trees in Kensington Gttrdens, close 
by, with gloomy brows, and hands and teeth 
both clenched. He marched up and down as 
though he was on parade ; and so he was — ^he 
was parading his soul before his conscience. 
He was thinking of Mabel Denison, and of 
what small crimes are punished by human 
laws, and what great ones go unvisited ! He 
forgot that God, in His own good time, 
punishes and rewards us all. He considered 
Mabel responsible for all that Daisy suffered. 
Something must be done — ^but what ? What 
could he do for her ? He worked himself up 
into a passion: "I would kill that woman 
with my own hands," he murmured, " rather 
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than she should live to destroy my poor 
little Daisy 1" Kenneth's conscience re- 
buked him not a whit as the words oozed 
out from his soul. 
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CHAPTER xxxrn. 

MAN TO MAN. 

Donbt not bnt thon art helplees, and the tool 
Of ihj mad loye, and that ill comes from ill. 
And as a thing begins, so ends it stiU." 

A S Dunstan sat at breakfast the next day 
two letters were handed to him, one 
was a delicately perfumed note from Mabel ; 
this he put in his pocket imopened, he was 
annoyed, and he looked so. He felt that 
Mabel was going the way to compromise her- 
self and him too. She literally pelted him 
with these little perfumed billets which 
might have been published to the whole 
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world; they contained nothing which could 
have brought a slander upon either of them. 
But the very sight of Mabel's handwriting 
addressed to him was like a drop of poison 
in the cup of Daisy's daily life; especially 
when he put them silently away, saying no 
word of their contents, 

" They are too precious," she thought, 
" even to be looked at when I am present." 
These two lived together day and night, 
were bound to each other by the strongest 
social and religious ties, and yet were as &r 
apart as though thousands of miles of sea 
had rolled between them. When Dunstan 
had consigned Mabel's letter to his note-case, 
he opened the other. It was a mourning 
envelope, with an important looking black 
seal: it brought the intelligence of the un- 
expected death of young Sir Roland Bourke, 
who had died, after a very short illness, of 
one of those malignant throat diseases which 
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of late years have become so prevalent. 
Dunstan was now Sir Dunstan Bourke; lie 
succeeded to no empty title, but to the great 
wealth and distinctions belonging thereto. 
This news, which he had once eagerly desired, 
and which would at one time have set his 
spirit in a blaze, gave him not even a throe 
of pleasure now. He was sorry for the lad, 
and would rather, much rather, that he had 
lived. He cared nothing for the honour and 
distinction now; they had come "too late" — 
as too often in this world such things come to 
many men " too late." It seems as though 
He who made us gave the rich fulness of life, 
with all its eager longing, to the young, who 
rush forward into the future to gather the 
rich fruit which hangs temptingly before 
them ; but their strength and their passions 
&il long before they reach it, and when it 
lies within their reach they hardly care to 
stretch forth a hand to take it. The bud of 
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hope and the fruit of ftilfilment cannot both 
be enjoyed together ; and too often the hair 
has grown grey, and the desire dead, long 
before fulfilment comes. When he showed 
Daisy the letter, and laughed and congratu- 
lated her, greeting her by her new title of 
Lady Bourke, even she did not seem to care ; 
she only said,— 

" Poor boy 1 I dare say he was sorry to 
die. What a pity death does not come to 
those who are longing to go 1 " 

" I don't believe any one really wishes to 
die," rejoined Dunstan ; "even when fate is 
doing its worst, most men, and women too, 
would rather *bear the ills they have than 
fly to others that they know not of.' " Daisy 
made no answer. She could not look inte- 
rested in the changed state of aJSairs — she 
did not seem able to rejoice either for his 
sake or her own. There was something in 
the expression of her face — that something 
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which had alarmed him many times before ; 
now it only irritated him, and he added, with 
considerable wrath in his tone, " There are 
very few women in the world who have less 
cause for unhappiness than you have, Daisy : 
I don't think ymi have any reason to com- 
plain." 

" Do I complain ? " said Daisy ; and a look 
came into her face which would have broken 
poor Kenneth's heart. 

" I wish to God you did 1 " he exclaimed ; 
" I should know what to be about then." K 
he had only softened, and worn his old genial 
look, instead of anger, on his face, the accu- 
mulated misery that the days and hours had 
piled upon her heart would have rolled away. 
As the stone rolled from the holy sepulchre 
when the angel of God revealed to the women 
the great joy to the world to come, so her 
real sorrow would have risen up and revealed 
itself to his eyes ; he would have known the 
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truth, and might have comforted her. But 
he looked stem — and she knew that Mabel's 
note was placed carefiilly in his breast. Thus 
they went their opposite ways, and wandered 
wider apart. 

Dunstan had scarcely settled himself in his 
chambers, when the last person in the world 
whom he would have wished to see, Kenneth 
French, was announced. Dunstan welcomed 
him with a grim smile, and, pointing to a 
chair, said, — 

** We don't receive many of your cloth 
here, French : you soldiers don't often carry 
war into the legal camp, where you've a 
chance of getting worsted." 

" We should not think of the worsting," 
replied Kenneth, smiling ; " I fancy we should 
carry the war wherever duty sent us : 
though I must say I think the pen a more 
dangerous weapon than the sword." 
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" All ! " ejaculated Dunstan, leaning back 
in his chair busying himself mending pens. 
Kenneth certainly did feel a little delicacy in 
speaking to Dunstan of his domestic aJBTairs ; 
but it was for Daisy^s sake, and he fancied 
that a few honest, straightforward words 
might make things clearer and better, both 
for the Mend he respected and the woman he 
loved. But people will sometimes err with 
the best intentions. Kenneth for a moment 
was embarrassed — ^there was nothing genial in 
Dunstan' s manner to make it easy for him to 
speak; but Kenneth collected his forces and 
went to the attack, as though he were march- 
ing to take the guns of the enemy. 

" The &ct is, I want to speak to you," 
he began. 

" Those who come here generally do," said 
Dunstan, looking as though his occupation of 
pen-mending absorbed his attention. 

VOL. m. T 
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" But not on such a matter as this," replied 
Kenneth : " indeed, it is on your own business 
I want to speak to you," 

" Indeed 1 I generally fancy I mind my 
own business pretty well. What have I left 
to your management ?" 

" Don't be vexed, old man ; I don't want to 
annoy you," said Ken, laying his hand aflTec- 
tionately on Dunstan's shoulder : " remember 
our talk upon the sands, when we promised 
to be patient with one another always. We 
are old friends ; you won't mind what I am 
going to say?" 

" Perhaps you had better not say it," said 
Dunstan ; ** for I don't admit that old friend- 
ship is any excuse for new impertinence." 

" And I should be sorry to say an imper- 
tinent thing to any man," replied Kenneth, 
with heightened colour ; " but I have no faith 
in that friendship which mistrusts itself, and 
fears to test the friendship of another. If 
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we were only acquamtances, I would not 
speak as I do ; but I cannot see things going 
wrong, as they are, without trying to set 
them righti" 

**It is always dangerous for people to 
meddle with things they don't understand," 
said Dunstan, gloomily. "You would not 
engage in a battle till you had reconnoitred 
the enemies' ground and ascertained their 
strength, position, and number of their guns ; 
and yet you think you can lay your hand on 
the machinery of a man's life and put it right, 
when you are utterly ignorant of its princi- 
ples of action ! You are hardly as wise as I 
thought you. Take my advice, and leave 
your say unsaid." 

" Not such a coward as that," replied Ken- 
neth ; "but I see you are bent on quarrelling. 
Well, I'll have my shot, then you can fire 
away: I don't care, if I can do her any 

good." 

T 2 
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" Her ! then you come as a lady's cham- 
pion?" exclaimed Dunstan, with assumed 
surprise. 

" No ; those who have done no wrong need 
neither champion nor advocate," replied Ken- 
neth, his colour rising. His good temper 
was going away ; he was slightly ruffled now, 
but he resolved to keep calm. The man who 
loses his temper, loses his cause. " I came 
as your wife's jfriend — ^as yours, too, old man. 
I saw her yesterday, and was shocked to see 
how miserably ill she was looking." The 
thought of this young thing — whom they 
both loved in a diflferent way, and in a widely 
different degree — softened them both. 

"I know she is ill," replied Dunstan, 
somewhat sullenly still; "and unless you 
know what is the matter, and how to cure 
her, I don't see that your remarks on her 
appearance are likely to do much good." 

"It is in your power, and yours only, to 
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cure her," rejoined Kenneth, quickly. " They 
say, * Lookers on see more than players ;' and 
I fancy I see a great deal that you are blind 
to." 

"Weill" exclaimed Dunstan, drawing a 
long breath, as though he saw what was 
coming, and wanted to have it over. He 
knew that their lives — ^his and Daisy's — ^were 
in a very unsatisfactory state, and he dreaded 
Kenneth French's scrutiny more than that of 
any man living. He was jealous of his old 
friend's love for Daisy; he knew it was a 
purer, nobler, worthier love than his own. 
And yet he had meant well ; he desired and 
intended, above all things, to make her happy; 
but his intent miscarned-he foUed miserably. 
He knew, too, that Kenneth looked with 
suspicious eyes on his intimacy with Mabel 
Denison, in which Dunstan himself saw no 
positive wrong — ^nothing that the world had 
a reason to cavil at, however much his secret 
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conscience disapproved it. " But let things 
be as they may," he thought, " they shall not 
be set right by Kenneth French" — that he 
determined. He girded up his soul and 
hardened his heart against him. His stem 
face and cold manner, as he pronounced that 
monosyllable, "Well!" provoked Kenneth 
beyond endurance. 

" Is it possible you don't see she is dying ?" 
he said, impatiently; "dying slowly, break- 
ing her heart? and that woman — ^that she- 
devil — ^Mabel Denison is at the bottom of it ?" 

"No!" exclaimed Dunstan, with suppressed 
lightning in his eye and thimder in his voice, 
" I did not know either one fact or the other ; 
but I suppose my wife has complained to you? 
She might have been more prudent in her 
choice of a confidant." 

"Good heavens! no!" replied Kenneth; 
"you cannot — ^you dare not — ^believe that! 
She complain ! why, you know she would 
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die and make no sign— even though you had 
kiUedherl" 

" I — I believe that," said Dunstan — and 
for the moment an expression of great pain 
swept the wrath from his face : " I was wrong 
to blame her for your folly — ^your madness. 
If she did not send you, why have you come ? 
and what good do you hope to do ? Things 
are bad enough," he added, gloomily, " but I do 
not see how your interference can mend them." 

" You misunderstand and misconstrue me 

in all ways," rephed Kenneth, anxious to keep 
matters smooth ; "I have no wish to inter- 
fere : I only want to call your attention to 
Daisy's state. You see her every day, and 
cannot have observed the change as / do. It 
has been so gradual, that you have become 
familiar with it ; but I — I will never see her 
again with that broken-hearted look upon her 
face!" Dunstan was silent, his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. Kenneth, in his excite- 
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ment, laid a Iiaiid upon Ms arm in the old 
friendly way, and Ids voice took the old 
friendly tone, as he said, — 

"Look here, old man, there need not be 
any false pretence between ns two ; I '11 speak 
out. I fancy that Daisy has learned some- 
thing of the old passages between you and 
Mrs. Denison." 

" Then you have turned informer 1 " ex- 
claimed Dunstan, shaking Kenneth's hand 
from his arm, and turning upon him with a 
face ablaze with passion — all the thoughts 
and suspicions, which he never would have 
uttered in his cahner moments, flashed from 
him in a few brief words ; " you^ a man of 
honour, and a soldier, to creep into a man's 
house, and slander him to his wife 1" 

"Hush, for God's sake!" exclaimed Ken- 
neth, amazed at the unexpected outburst; 
" you will be sorry for this, one day. I shall 
not stoop to defend myself," 
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He advanced liis liand as lie was speaking, 
as though to arrest the words on Dunstan's 
lips, who perhaps mistook the movement, for, 
quick as thought, he dashed Kenneth's hand 
away, and struck him a back-handed blow 
upon the face. Kenneth's steel-blue eye 
flashed fire. He made no attempt to return 
the blow, but his strong hand grasped Dun- 
stan's wrist till he could have screamed out 
with pain; it was as though a mailed hand 
wa& crushing his very bones. Kenneth said, 
in a low, hoarse voice, — 

" I am no coward, but I could no more 
lift a hand against you than I would strike a 
child in arms 1 " 

He loosened his hold as he spoke, and 
Dunstan's arm feU fi-om his grasp. 

"I cannot forget old times," he added, 
" though they are dead to you. I came here 
as a fidend to you both — for her sake, I own, 
not yours — and I thought you would hear me 
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patiently. That woman (it sickens me to 
name her) has laid her hand upon your Ufe 
again. You are yielding blindly to her influ- 
ence. That is nothing to me ; but, between 
you, you are killing the woman I love — and 
that is something 1 I will not see her die — 
die by inches — ^without making an appeal for 
her 1 You can save her. I know you keep a 
horrible silence upon the past ; she knows it, 
and is always peeping furtively, feeding her- 
self to death upon it. Tell her the truth, 
avoid Mrs. Denison and her set in fiiture, 
and our Uttle Daisy will soon be herself again. 
Think, too, of yourself: to what can this 
mad passion for Mabel Denison — ^for another 
man's wife — ^lead you ?" 

Dunstan's heart echoed to every word Ken- 
neth said. A terrible anguish was painted 
on his face, his limbs trembled, he was 
wounded, and he had no shield. Still he was 
ice — ^he would not show what he felt — ^and 
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ie answered Kenneth with a white, frozen 
look. 

"It is rather a good idea for you to 
reproach me for what you call my * mad 
passion' for Mrs. Denison — ^another man's 
wife — while you are bragging of your love 
for mine, before my face too 1" 

"Brag of it, I do not," said Kenneth; 
"but I would not be ashamed to own it 
before her dead father's face, before yours — 
before God's self! Yes, I do love herl and 
shall love her always, so long as I have a 
thought left. I love her so well, that if I 
could oiily know she was happy, I would 
turn my face away, and never look on her 
again 1 If it would only bring back the old 
merry sunshine to her face again for a single 
hour, I would sit still here and let you brand 
me on the open brow! Well," he added, 
after a painfiil pause, and stifling a sigh, " I 
came here to do good ; but I am a blimder- 
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ing soldier, after all : I have lost my friend, 
and injured the cause I would have died to 
save." 

The honest and generous impulse of Dun- 
stan's nature had been striving mightily 
against his worser self; a flood of the boyish 
recollections came over him; he gripped 
Kenneth's hand, and burst forth, with the 
old strong feeling, — 

" No ; you have not lost your friend, good, 
true old Ken 1 Your love is nobler, better 
than mine : I wish to God she had chosen 
you 1 But I will do my best — she shall be 
her old bright self again. After this night, 
I will never, never look on Mabel Denison 
again — I swear it !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE LAST straw! 

** Thns lived, thus died she. Never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame ; she was not made, 
Through years and months, the inner weight to bear 
Which colder souls endure till they are laid 
By age in earth." 

fTlHAT morning — ^whioh was the morning 
■^ of Mabel's birthday, and was to be 
celebrated by a large gathering and dance in 
the evening — Mr. and Mrs. Denison sat at 
their breakfast-table. He seemed inclined to 
be agreeable ; but she sat lounging with her 
usual languid grace, seemingly indisposed to 
talk. 
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" I hope things are arranged to your satis- 
faction for to-night?" he said. 

"Yes, thank you, quite," she answered, 
without raising her eyes. 

*' Your Mends the Bourkes will be here, I 
suppose ?" he said, inquiringly. 

" Yes," she answered ; " Daisy has written 
to say so." 

"Ah ! Mrs. Bourke is a sweet httle creature 
— ^far too good for /iim," rejoined Mr. Deni- 
son, giving his coffee a vigorous stir. 

" With a httle improvement, she might be 
even worthy of you !" said Mabel, with her 
low soft laugh. Mr. Denison hardly knew 
whether she was in jest or earnest; so he 
continued in his own way, instead of answer- 
ing in hers. 

" You have not forgotten our last conver- 
sation about Mr. Dunstan Bourke, I hope, 
because " 

" Oh, pray spare me— please don't repeat 
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it I" exclaimed Mabel, interrupting him : " I 
know it all by heart." 

" And no more fooling, Mabel— remember 
thatl" he added. 

" I do not quite construe the meaning of 
that word * fooling,'" said Mrs. Denison; 
" but I think I know what you mean. No ; 
I promise you shall have nothing to complain 
of to-night." Mr. Denison gave a grunt of 
satisfaction, and both relapsed into silence 
for a time. The letters and newspapers were 
brought in, and the Times rustled and 
crackled in Mr. Denison's hand ; he broke 
the silence by an exclamation of surprise. 

" Halloa ! no chance of seeing your fa- 
vourite fiiends to-night : read that ; " and he 
pointed to the column of the Times where 
births, deaths, and marriages are chronicled. 
Mabel glanced upon the spot he pointed out, 
and there read the death of " Sir Koland 
Bourke, aged nine years " ! The letters danced 
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before her eyes, then every thing turned dark 
— she felt as though the room was reeling 
round with her. The bitterness of rage and 
envy seized her heart. Had she schemed 
and worked for this ? that all she had longed 
for might fall at last in Daisy's lap ! What 
had Daisy done to deserve these things ? 
nothing. She had sat still with folded hands, 
and all had come to her 1 Mabel knew that 
all Daisy would now enjoy had once lain 
within her own reach. A panorama of the old 
days passed before her mind's eye : there 
was Roland Bourke, with his miserable story 
of a life gone wrong — things looked brighter 
for him — propitious for her. She had laid her 
hand upon things long desired— but he had 
gone straight from her face, and died, with 
his secret in her keeping. Once more she 
was adrift, and in perilous ways : she had 
sinned, and schemed, and hed I — ^but she had 
tided safely over all. Her dishonourable 
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reticence of his confession — ^her dishonest act 
in destroying his marriage-certificate, and 
that of his son's birth — had been no stum- 
bhng-blocks in her way ; she alone knew the 
truth, and there was no likelihood that she 
would betray herself. And again she was on 
the high-road to success — but she had been 
wrecked on Duns tan's rock of honour, which 
all her cunning, all her beauty, had not the 
power to shake ! Then she had flung herself 
recklessly away upon the man who sat look- 
ing on her now — ^whom she hated — whom 
she was tied to all her days ! Truly she had 
made the grave-clothes for her own life, and 
buried it 1 All things had gone contrary. 
She had wrought evil where she had desired 
good — and good where she had meant evil ! 
She had tried to carve out her own fortune 
fi'om her own design — ^had failed, and per- 
fected that of another : of that other, too, 
whom she had always hated ! Fate, or 

VOL. III. u 
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chance seemed, in Mabel's mind, to have 
dealt hardly with her. Even Dunstan,whom 
she loved as much as her selfish nature would 
allow her to love any one, was turning cold, 
and " thought they would be better apart." 
Their familiar intercourse, which had of late 
resumed something of its old complexion, 
— ^had given a sentimental, fictitious interest to 
her life, must be ended now ; Dunstan himself 
had said so. And Mabel, with all her youth, 
beauty, wealth, and worldly advantages, 
tasted the bitter fruit of disappointment in 
its fullest flavour. Hot, bitter tears forced 
themselves into her eyes, and seemed to 
scald her eye-balls — ^but not one fell. She 
rose up and rang the bell violently; the 
servant appeared at the door as though he 
had been strung up behind it. 

" The carriage, immediately," was Mrs. 
Denison's order. 



it 
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" Where are you going in such a hurry ? " 
asked her husbandt 

To congratulate Daisy," she answered. 
Quite right, and very thoughtful,'' said 
Mr. Denison, approvingly, as he resumed his 
reading of the Times. 

Mabel drove direct to Dunstan's chambers. 
She had been there once before, and he was 
angry, and had forbidden her coming there 
again. " On such an occasion as this," she 
thought, " he cannot be vexed : whether or 
not, I don't care ; I will see him before I con- 
gratulate her I " On arriving, and inquiring 
for him of his clerk, she heard he was en- 
gaged with Kenneth French ; so she beat a 
precipitate retreat, and drove to Kensington. 
She found Daisy and Etty French both in 
the little breakfast-room. Daisy had just 
been feeding her bird — ^her pet canary — and 
was then leaving the room, cage-in-hand, to 

u 2 
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place it in its proper place in her dressing- 
room, where it always hung. Etty was copy- 
ing some choice music busily. By the time 
they had shaken hands Daisy was back 
again. Mabel kissed her, and said, — 

" I don't suppose you are surprised at this 
early visit ? After seeing what I saw in the 
Times this morning, I could not rest till I 
had congratulated you, Daisy, dear. I wanted 
to be the first to call you * Lady Bourke,' 
though I dare say Dun was before me. You 
look pale, Daisy," she added, scrutinizing her 
face ; " the excitement of this sudden change 
Beeras to have overpowered you." 

''No, indeed it has not," replied Daisy; " for 
I don't care about it in the least." 

" Not care about it ? you ungrateful child ! " 
said Mabel, giving her a playful pat. " Why, 
I have been complimenting myself upon the 
plever way in which I had worked your 
matrimonial prospects ! and to think you 
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should owe me the title as well as the hus- 
band, and * not care about it ' ! " 

"Whatever do you mean?'' exclaimed 
Daisy, with emphatic inquiry. 

" Ah, you Httle hypocrite ! " said Mabel, 
patting her again ; " as if you didn't know ! 
But I don't suppose one woman ever did 
propose to another with such perfect suc- 
cess." Daisy was more mystified than before, 
and repeated her inquiry; and Mabel, with 
assumed surprise on her side, said, — 

" Why, you don't mean to say that Dunstan 
never told you my little joke ? Well, he 
might, for it has turned out very well for 
him; but I do believe you are only sham- 
ming ignorance, Daisy ! " 

"I never sham," she answered; "and I do 
not in the least know what you are talking 
about." Mabel stooped over her, took both 
her hands ia hers, and repeated slowly, word 
for word, the letter she had written in 
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Dunstan's name, and which (contrary to 
Mabel's design) had decided him to make 
Daisy his wife. Esther had once or twice 
attempted to interfere to turn the conversa- 
tion, but neither of them would allow it. 
Daisy listened to her with wide-open eyes 
and white, feverish lips. It would be im- 
possible to paint the expression of her face : 
every tiny vein and nerve seemed quivering 
and aUve with emotion ; but she spoke in a 
voice of unnaturally calm inquiry. 

" You wrote that letter ? " 

" I did, indeed," said Mabel ; " and it had 
the desired effect. I think it was very cleverly 
done — don't you ? " 

"Why — ^why did you do it?" exclaimed 
Daisy, a fierce, wild light kindling in her 
eyes, and her teeth seeming to clench fast 
together. 

" Why ?" repeated Mabel ; " because I saw 
you loved him, and I wanted to do you a 
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good turn. I knew if you could be led to 
tell him so, he would not have the heart to 
reject you, his ridiculous sense of honour 
would compel him to — ^to do what he has 
done; and see how well it has turned out!" 
She spoke in a light, careless way, as though 
she had been speaking on a pleasant matter. 
Daisy made no answer, no remark, she never 
even spoke a word — her spirit seemed to be 
taking in the strange, terrible truth which 
had been so cruelly unfolded to her ; but she 
kept her eyes fixed upon Mabel, as though 
fiiscinated by some terrible secret that the 
foul soul had written on the fair face. At 
last she shrank away, and clung, shivering, to 
Esther, saying, in a low, hollow voice, — 

" Take me away 1 take me away ! she has 
killed me 1 " 

The white, wild look that came to Daisy's 
face, her silence, and the dead, hopeless light 
that sparkled in her eyes, frightened Mabel, 
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and sent a chill to her heart. " What had 
she done ? " She had expected a burst of 
hysterical tears, passionate reproaches per- 
haps, or vain regrets : these she could have 
answered ; but she was quite unprepared for 
the scene before her. 

Esther folded her arms round the young 
stricken thing, and desired Mabel to be gone, 
saying,— 

" You have done a cruel, a wicked thing 
— God forgive you!" Mabel attempted to 
speak, but her tongue clove to her mouth. 
Esther took Daisy from the room and left 
Mabel alone, mute and awe-struck at what 
she had done ; she gathered up her skirts, 
her limbs trembled under her, she hardly 
knew how she reached her carriage and gave 
the order, " Home." She threw herself back 
in the carriage a prey to no pleasant feelings. 
" What would Dunstan say ? " She was half 
afraid — and yet she would not care : he 
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was turning away from her, and she was 
glad to leave a taint on his life as she had 
poisoned her own. So she went on her 
way. 

As for Daisy, she was sorely wounded, hurt 
almost to the death, but her pride upheld 
her ; she would not give way even before 
gentle Etty French. When Esther at- 
tempted to soothe and speak consolingly to 
her, she stopped her, saying, " Don't, please 
— don't say any thing about it, I dare say it 
is all true. He married me, but he loved her — 
loves her stiQ ! Oh, dear ! my head is so bad I 
He has been so kind, so noble, so patient, so 
forbearing, Etty ! I see it all now. And he 
tried, I know he tried to love me ! God bless 
him for every loving word, every thought 
he has given to me ! I don't blame him in 
the least. Do you hear, Etty? whatever 
comes of this day's work, he has been al- 
ways tender and true. I see it all now. I 
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remember that dreadful night when I flung 
myself into his arms and hid my face. I was 
so proud, so happy, because I thought he 
loved me ! but it was a mistake, all a mistake. 
But he never said a word to hurt me ; it was 
like him, like his own noble, generous self ! He 
took me to his heart and tried, and did aU 
that a true man could — and I— I made his 
work hard for him ! God forgive me ! I am 
but a foohsh child still." 

Love, grief, gratitude, pain, regret — all 
burst forth in one great sob. ** Leave me 
alone, Etty," she added ; " I want to be alone, 
to think — ^to think how I shall live on when 
this day is gone !" Esther thought it would 
be as well to leave her alone awhile. . She 
bathed her forehead with eau-de-Cologne, 
and left her. 

Daisy said she would try to rest, but she 
could not. She had a fierce, throbbing pain 
in her temples, and her veins seemed filled 
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with molten lead instead of blood — so hot, 
heavy, and fiiU they seemed. " Oh, if I could 
only die!'' she moaned, pitifully; "if I had 
only died long ago ! if I had only been washed 
away by the tide at Netby!" She closed her 
eyes, and felt as though she was really being 
carried out to sea, where she would never 
know pain or sorrow any more. The old 
scene of long-ago came before her mind. 
She saw her dead father and mother — ^how 
peaceful, calm, and quiet they looked, with 
their closed eyes and white, waxen faces ! She 
wondered if they were watching over her ; if 
they were sorry to see how their prattling pet 
Daisy was suffering. How happy they were 
to have died yoimg and loving one another ! 
Ah, if the good God who had been so kind to 
them would take her too I She longed to go. 
She was not twenty yet, and might Uve forty or 
fifty years. A terrible laugh, like the laugh 
of a dreamer, burst fi:om her Ups. Her brain 
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seemed swollen and burning ; and wild, weird 
thoughts came buzzing about it. Her eyes 
saw strange things. She saw herself lying 
on her own Httle bed, in her grave-clothes, 
with folded hands, shrouded, and still; and 
thought how serene, how happy she looked ! 
so unlike the distracted living Daisy, with 
the wild eyes and breaking heart, who sat 
moaning there 1 Her mind seemed full of 
broken thoughts and disjointed memories; 
she could think of nothing distinctly. The 
floor seemed to upheave beneath her feet, 
she looked in the glass, and smiled a ghastly 
smile upon the reflection there. She was not 
quite sure it was her own face that smiled 
back again. " I wonder if I am going mad ?" 
she thought. " I can't die, but I can sleep." 
she crept into Dunstan's room, where she 
knew he kept some chloroform, in a highly 
rectified state, which he occasionally applied 
to ease his neuralgic pains; she took the 
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bottle from its place, and crept back to her 
room, murmuring, " I must sleep, or my brain 
will burst; I shall go mad indeed." 

Dunstan, meanwhile, unconscious of the 
mischief Mabel had been doing at his home, 
was very busily engaged the whole of that day. 
He was detained in his chambers far beyond 
his usual time. He felt in a calmer frame of 
mind than he had done for some time; he 
was glad to have had that talk with Kenneth. 
It made him think Kenneth had put things 
before his mind in a new light. He felt he 
had been hard and unjustly irritable with 
Daisy. Even that morning he had been stem 
and stubborn ; and, in spite of her pale, plead- 
ing face, he had left her rudely, without a 
farewell kiss — ^not even a good-bye. Many 
times during that day her sweet face haimted 
him; he could not drive it from his mind. 
"Poor httle Daisy!" he murmured, and a 
lump rose up in his throat. He resolved to 
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go home that night and do away with all 
the misunderstandings of the past, and make 
misconception in the future impossible. He 
would tell her every thing ; and, however much 
he had loved Mabel Beresford, and been fasci- 
nated by her beauty, in the days gone by, he 
loved no one in the world now but his own 
httle Daisy ; he needed nothing now to make 
his happiness pure and perfect, but that his 
wee wifey should be her own bright self again; 
He was rufl3.ed at being detained so late in 
chambers. " The foolish child may fancy I 
am still vexed," he thought, " and am staying 
away on purpose. What a brute I was to 
leave her so!" And his eyes grew moist, 
and his heart tender, as he hurried home- 
wards. He went first to Covent Garden 
Market. She loved flowers — as she loved all 
sweet, simple things — and he bought a basket 
filled with the choicest flowers there, to take 
home to her. He jumped into a Hansom, 
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wMcli, to his impatient spirit, seemed to rattle 
slowly along. He longed to hold his little 
Daisy in his arms again, to take a forgiving 
kiss from her sweet lips, and call the old love- 
light to her eyes again. He knew it would 
come back at his bidding I Arrived at his 
own home, he threw the driver double his 
fare, and sprang up the steps. Esther met 
him in the hall with swollen eyes and a grave 
face : the sight of her made his heart stand 
still. 

"What is the matter, Etty?" he gasped; 
"for God's sake, speak!" Esther French 
told him every thing — all the cruel things 
. Mabel had said, and how they had affected 
Daisy. It was well for Mabel she could not 
see the thunder-cloud that gathered in his 
eyes, nor hear the bitter oath that crossed 
his lips, vowing vengeance on her, woman 
though she was. 

" Where is Daisy now ?" he asked. 
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" In her dressing-room ; where she has 
been nearly all the day," said Esther. 

" You should not have left her; I trusted 
her to you," rejoined Dunstan, and Etty 
quailed beneath his angry glance. 

'' I thought it best to leave her alone, she 
was so overcome," replied Esther. " I have 
been to her many times, but she has locked 
her door, and will not let me in." 

He snatched up a light, and flew up the 
stairs. He knew that his voice would be 
the *' open. Sesame," and her life and soul 
would rush out of doors to meet him 1 He 
tapped at the door lightly, and called her to 
open it ; there was no answer. He shook the 
door, and called aloud, — 

"Daisy, darling, open the door; don't be 
foolish ! I have come home, and I want to 
speak to you, and set things right. Come, 
answer me at least !" 

He waited ; no answer. Had she fainted ? 
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was she ill? or was she sullen, and would 
not speak to him ? No, no ; she was too 
sweet-natured for that ; she might be angry 
— ^passionate — ^but never sullen. 

" Do let me in," he said, coaxingly. He 
waited a moment, then added, in a low voice, 
'' If you do not, I will break the door open — 
and the whole household will be taken into 
our confidence," he added, impatiently. 

He waited and listened again ; all was 
quiet. He lifted his foot, and with one blow 
the door crashed in. By the dim light he 
carried he saw his wife lounging in her low 
chair; she neither moved nor spoke. An angry 
flush mounted to his cheek, as he said, — 

" This fooling is beneath you, Daisy. I 
know I behaved like a beast this morning; 
but I have come home to make all right." 

He went towards her as he spoke. There 
was a horrible silence in the room — ay, a si- 
lence that must lie between them evermore ! 

VOL. III. X 
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such a silence as must ever lie between the 
dead and living. She lay there, with her 
head thrown back, and wide-open eyes, star- 
ing at the dim light he carried, but blinded 
to its light I He would never, never hear 
her voice again ; never take the kiss of for- 
giveness fipom the sweet mobile lips; they 
were rigid — cold I He staggered back ; his 
hair seemed KteraUy to lift itself on end. The 
blood went surging up into his brain, and 
beat and throbbed with a great agony. He 
could not speak or think; he could only feel. 
It was not — ^it was not his own little Daisy 
who sat there staring blankly at him with those 
awfiil, spiritless eyes ! Dead ! was she dead? 
He stretched out his arms and took the stif- 
fening form to his breast, and clasped it 
jfranticly to his warm, living heart — stooped 
and kissed her Ups. They sent a chill through 
every nerve ; it was the first cold kiss he had 
ever taken from her lips, and he knew that 
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she was dead I A choking sob climbed up 
into his throat. 

" Daisy ! my wife, my darling ! oh, God 
forgive me ! " he cried, despairingly. 

He placed her reverently on the couch, 
and fell upon his knees beside her, raining 
hot, burning tears on her clay-cold hand, 
moaning piteously, as though his great, 
manly heart was breaking. 

" Oh, if she had only known the truth !" 
he groaned aloud. Then a comforting thought 
came to him : " Perhaps she knows now I 
perhaps she can look with her spirit's eyes, 
and see into my naked soul !" 

He lifted his eyes as though he half 
expected to see some spiritual presence lin- 
gering near him, and he murmured, with 
trembling lips, — 

" You know now, darling — you do know 
how I love you now !" 



x-2 
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It was soon known that death was in the 
house, and Dunstan was with difficulty dragged 
from his dead wife. 

Soon to his paroxysm of great sorrow 
there succeeded a paroxysm of rage — madden- 
ing rage. What had brought this wretched 
calamity upon him? who had done it? — 
broken the tender heart that loved him, and 
poisoned her last breath with a cruel slander ? 
He gnashed his teeth, and rushed franticly 
out of the house, whither, or with what object, 
he hardly knew. The sky had clouded over, 
and the rain was falling fast. He had no 
hat upon his head; his hair hung damp and 
dishevelled over his face ; people turned and 
stared after him as he flew across the park, 
wondering under what wild emotion or mad- 
ness he was labouring. 



Mrs. Denison had been in a nervous, fid- 
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getty state all day, but towards the evening her 
spirits rose. She dressed herself with unusual 
care and magnificence, and descended to 
receive her guests. Her parties, by Mr. Deni- 
son's desire, were always early ; and towards 
ten o'clock her friends were assembling fast. 
Her rooms were filling rapidly. The decora- 
tions of flowers, tastefully arranged with other 
suitable ornaments, were exquisite, and called 
forth general admiration. The light from a 
splendid chandeher blazed down upon bril- 
liant colours, smiling faces, and sparkling 
jewels that flashed the light back again. The 
music struck up, and Mabel left her post near 
the door and crossed to the other end of the 
room, to speak to some distinguished guests 
who had honoured her with their presence, 
for the first time, that evening. Suddenly, 
in the midst of the music and murmuring of 
voices, she became aware of a commotion at 
the door, and, glancing that way, she saw a 
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man-an apparition rather-with hair dis- 
bevelled and dripping with rain, coming up 
the room. The guests made way in silent 
wonder, the music ceased, and Dunstan 
Bourke's angry eyes sought Mabel out. She 
tried to shrink back and hide herself — she 
was white with a nameless terror — ^but he 
strode towards her, burst into a laugh 
which will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it, seized her by the arm, and dragged 
her across the room, saying, in a voice of 
thunder, — 

" She is dead I Tau kiUed her ! Oh, God, 
between us, we have kiUed my wife 1" 

He relaxed his hold and fell at her feet, as 
though his own words had smote him down. 
Mabel Denison stood transfixed with horror 
and amazement. The crowd came surging 
round : they knew now what woman's hand 
had been laid upon that man's Ufe. 




EPILOGUE. 



" Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought/ 



** 



rriHE story of a man's life is never ended 
•*- until the grave has closed over him; 
then, and then only, the end. has come. 
Neither joy nor sorrow hath aay abiding, 
place in the soul of any man on earth. Strong 
passions, great calamities, stormy circum- 
stances, and bitter grief may leave their mark 
upon his hfe, but the woimd heals, though 
the scar remains. 
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We leave Dimstan Bourke here, smitten 
with a great grief : in the first blindness of 
his sorrow he believes it will be eternal. 

Looking forward into the future, and judg- 
ing of the natures of men as we know them, 
we may have a foreshadowing of what the 
lives of Dunstan Bourke, Kenneth French, 
and Mabel Denison will be, though we here 
part company, and drop the curtain upon one 
act of each life's drama. 

Dunstan moves onward, leaving love and 
youth behind him. His old hopes are withered, 
but new ones spring up in their place. He 
is ambitious, and works for fame and honom* 
— ^works, ay; toils, as though in a perpetual 
fever of excitement. He cannot rest — ^he can- 
not bear to think. People say he is burning 
the oil of life too quickly; but he never 
relaxes in his labours till he wins what he 
determined should be won. At certain times 
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he runs down to Fenally, and haunts the 
places that she loved. The old days are 
vividly photographed upon his brain — he 
seems to live them over again. He sees him- 
self a boy, with little Daisy pratthng by his 
side, as they chmb the steep chff-path toge- 
ther. He traces their two hves upwards, even 
until the last. The tears gather in his eyes, 
his heart chmbs up into his throat, he pines 
for 

*' the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still." 

He knows now how he loved the girl-wife 
who went to her grave, and knew it not I 

Mabel Denison is far away ; she has floated 
out of the world ; the society she loved knows 
her no more. She spends the greater part 
of her hfe in the wilds of Ayrshire, fretting 
and fuming her youth and beauty away imtil 
she becomes a querulous and faded woman, 
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not daring to rebel against her husband s 
will. She knows that she has wronged him ; 
he knows it too, and does not use his know- 
ledge mercifully. Echoes reach her from the 
far-off world of Dunstan's success ; the daily- 
journals bring her all the news. She watches 
him, step by step, on his road to honour. 
She reads his name with tear-blinded eyes, 
and wrings her hands — even as her heart is 
wrung — as she thinks of what is, and what 
might have been ! Better for her if she had 
laid her fair head in the grave, than lived on 
through long changeless years, with the 
worm that dieth not gnawing at her heart- 
strings, and the memory of her sin looking 
for ever out of her husband's condemning 
eyes. She could not hide, she could not fly 
from him. 

Kenneth French — ^good, brave old Ken — 
is biding his time ; always true to his duty, 
steady at his post ; eager to march through 
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this world fighting honourably ; and ready, 
when his Sovereign Lord cries halt, to lay 
down his arms, and face about to the 
next. 



THE END. 
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row sphere of th^ir friends cmd enemies. We can hardly imagine a better 
book for boys to read or for men to ponder over.*^ — Times. " Every one of 
the works included in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole uml 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a ttudious youth of 
polished and r^ned tatfto.**— Illa8tr»ted Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming 

suitable Volumes for Presents. 

Price 6«. eocA; or in calf extra^ price 10«. 6ii. 

1. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentlemen and Oentlewomen. Ninth Edition. 

" Ui» nation of a gentleman i» of the noblest and tntest order. The 
volume is a capital gpecimen of what may l>e done by honest reason^ high 
feeling^ and cultivated intellect. A little compendium of cheerful pkuO' 
Mophy." —DnWy News. ** Deserves to be printed in letters of gouL^and 
circulate in every house." — Chambers' Joamal. 

II. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of " The 
Gentle Life." 

*' It is not easy to open it at any page witfiout finding some happy idea." 
— Morning Pott. 

111. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the ** De Imita- 
tione Chritti," nsnally ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

*' Evinces independent scholarship^ a profound feeling for the original^ 
and a minute attention to delicate shades of expression^ which may well 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy the work without a trans- 
lator's aid. — Nonconformist. '* Could not be presented in a more exquisite 
form, for a more sightly volume was never seen." — Illustrated London 
News 

IV. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become emoedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

** Should be on every library table, by the side of * Rogers Thesaurus.' *' 
— Dail^ News. " The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have 
met with."— Hole* and Queries. " Will add to the author's credit with 
all honest workers.'" — Examiner. 

V. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of ** The Gentle Life." With Vignette Portrait. 
Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attraetive book ; and who can refuM mm 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor."— IWratrsLXea Times. 

VI. 

THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 
b^ Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of' The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. Is. dd, 

** AU the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. FrisweU's 
edition^ and even brought into greater prominence than in the original, by 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, cmd the omitnon of most of 
its eclogues and other metricdl digressions." — Examiner. 
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VII. 
THK GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 

There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 
" These charming collection of essays." — London Review. 

VIII. 

VARIA : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permis- 
•ion, from the Saturday licvieu). Spectator, &c. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade thrmtgh such 
thick folios, and tfierefore the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the 
public for having sfted their cujttents, and thereby rendered their treasures 
aoailahle to the general reader." — Observer. 

IX. 

A CONCORD ANCK OR VKKBAL INDEX to the whole of 
Milton's Poetical Works. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

*9* Affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton's Poems. 

" By the admirers of Afilfon the book will be higfdy appreciated, but its 
chief value wiU,ifwe mistake not, befuund in the fwct that it is a compact 
word-book of the Mu/lish languagp" — Record. ** An invaluable Index, 
which the publishers nave done a public service in reprinting." — Notes and 
Queries. 

X. 
THE SILENT HOUR : Essays, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of « The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

" Out of twenty Essays five are from the Editor's pen, and he has se- 
lected the rest from the writings of Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, MassiUon, 

Latimer, Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, liuskin, and Jzaak Walton 

The volume is avowedly meant *for Sunday reading,' and those who have 
not access to the originals of great authors may do worse on Sunday or 
any other afternoon, than fall back upon the * Suent Hour' and the golden 
words of Jeremy Taylor and Massillon. All who possess the ' Gentle Liftf 
should own this volume." — Standard. 

XI. 

ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improve 
ment of Students in English Literature. 

" The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and nobU study of our glorious English literature. 
The book is too good intrinsically not to command a wide and increasing 
circulation, and its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find many 
readers among the educated classes, as well as among self -helpers. To all 
(both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us ax a fitting tn- 
^rorfuciMWt."— Examiner. 

XII. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain FrisweU. 
Second Edition. 

" The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled ivith shrewd view 

of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot 

fail to be amused. Written udth remarkable power and effect. * Other 

Peopled s Windows * is distinguished by original and keen observation of 

life, as well as by lively and versatile power of narration."— Morning Post. 
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I.ITBRATURB, 1VORK8 OF RBFBRENCB, ETC. 

COMPARATIVE Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. By Francis A. March, 8vo. c\oth, 6s. M. 

The Origin and History of the English Language, and 
of the early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 
Marsh, U. 8. Minister at Tnrin, Author of " Lectures on the English 
Language." 8vo. cloth extra, lOc. 

Lectures on the English Language ; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 16«. 

The English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publication 
of every book published from 1835 to 1803, in addition to tne title, size, 
price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, combining 
the Copyrights of the *' London Catalogue " and the *• British Catalogue.^' 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45«. 

*«* The Annual Catalogue of Books published during 1869 with Index 
of Subjects. 8vo. 58. 

Index to the Subjectsof Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, undo* subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subiect required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also siven — A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a list of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6tt. 

*ff* Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Du^ld Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir, &p. 
By James McCosh, LL.D. New Edition, 12mo. Ss. %d. 

Art in England. Essays by Dutton Cook. Small post 8vo. 

cloth, 6«. 
A Dictionary of Photography, on the Basis of Sutton's Dictionary. 

Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's College, Editor of the " Journal 

of Photography ; " and Thomas Sutton, B.A., Editor of " Phot<^raph 

Notes." 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8«. &2. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 81«. M. well bound. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifnlness, — ^with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be prononncea the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athtnueum. 

Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and German and 
German and Ehglith Languages. By J. £. Wesseley. 2«. 

AlsOf uniform, 
Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and French and French 

and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2«. 
Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian and Italian 
and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2$. 

Latin-English Lexicon. New edition, with additions and cor> 
rections. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 18«. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
Eighth Edition, 80s. 
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The Publishers' Circular, and General Kecord of British and 
Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Qreat Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8«. per annum. 

A Catalogue of a Selection of Works in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and other Languages that Messrs. Low and Co. keep 
in Stock, to which is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the 
use of English Students in Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, 
Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, &c. which they will have 
pleasure in forwarding, post f)ree, on receipt of Address with stamp. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publications, 
forwarded regularly. Subscription 28. 6d. per annum. 

The Charities of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. Com- 
prising an Account of upwards of 900 Institutions chiefly in London 
and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfortunate, 
to which is appended an Alphabetical Summary of the whole, corrected 
to August, 1870, by Charles Mackeson. One vol. fcap., 5«., or the 
Appendix published separate as Low's Handbook to the Charities, cloth 
limp. Is. 6a. 

Sir J. D. Coleridge on Convents, the Speeches of H.M. Solicitor- 
General, containing all that may be considered of importance in the 
lengthened Examination of Witnesses in the case of Saurin v. Starr. 
8vo. 5s. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition^ with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Hi^ness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. Second Edition. Ss. 6d. 

The Authorized English Version of the New Testament ; with 
the various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS.,in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and carefully 
collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tanchnitz's Collection. 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cheaper style, 2s. ; or sewed. Is. Qd. 

The Origin and History of the New Testament. By Professor 
C. E. Stowe. 8vo. Illustrated Edition, with numerous Facsimiles fix>m 
Original MSS., Early Editions, &c. Price lOs. 6d. ; or without the 
plates, 8s. 6d. 

The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Edited by £. H. Bickersteth, M.A. The following Editions have 
already been prepared : — 

s. d. 

1. Small type Edition, medium 32mo 6 

(To Clergymen direct, stitched, in paper covers, 
at 3d. each, nett, per 100 copies. 

2. Second size type, super-royal 32mo 10 

3. Large tjrpe Edition, crown 8vo 2 6 

4. Large type Edition, with Introduction and Notes, 3 6 

5. An Edition of Hjrmns, with accompanjring Tunes. 

(In preparation.) 
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Latin Proverbs and Quotations, with Translations and Parallel 
Passages, and a copioas English Index. By Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 
4to., 530 pp., price I6s. 

*' The book is, wc should imagine, the best of the kind that has yet been 
issued from the press.'^ — Examiner. " We trust that many will be induced 
by the taste of good things that we have given them to go to the book itself, 
which is well worth possessing.*' — Spectator. ** A very handsome volume 
in its typographical externals, and a very usefiU companion to those who, 
when a quotation is aptly made, like to trace it to its source, to dwell on 
the minutia of its application, and to find it illustrated with choice parallel 
passages from English and Latin authors." — Times. *' A book well worth 
adding to one's liLrary." — Saturday Review. 

Christcndora, Sketched from History in the Light of Holy 
Scripture. By Charles Qirdlestone, M.A., 8«. 

Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, selected from Published and 

Unpublished Disconrses. 8vo , Ss. 6(1 

BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 

HE Last of the Tasmanians: a History of the Black 
War in Van Dieman's Land. By James Bonwiek, F.B.6.S., 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. &c. With nnmerons 
Illustrations, 16«. 

The Daily Life of the Tasmanians. By James Bonwick. Illus- 
trated, 12«. %d. 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. By James Bonwick. 
small p*st 8vo. Cluth extra, bs. 

The Autobiography and Reminiscences of John B. Gough. 
8Vo. Cloth, 12*. 

Notes in £ng;land and Italy. By Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Widow of the Novelist). Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6rf. 

The Bye- Ways of Europe. Visits by Unfrequented Routes to 
Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, Author of " Views Afoot.*' 
2 vols, post 8to- Ids. 

The Life of Madame Guy on. By Professor Upham. With 
Portrait. 4th edition, post 8to., cloth, 6«. 

The Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, including his 
Romantic Adventures in the back woods of America, Correspondence 
with celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited, from materials supplied by his 
widow, by Robert Buchanan. 8vo. With portraits, price lbs. 

** A readable book, with many interesting and some thrilling pages in 
it." — Athenaeum. •* From first to last, the biography teems with interesting 
adventures, vjith amusing or perilous incidents, with curious gossip, vnth 
picturesque description." — Daily News. 

Leopold the First, King of the Belgians; from unpublished 
documents, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
Bound complete in one volume. With portraits. 16«. 

•' A readable biography of the unse and good King Leopold is certain to 
be read in England,"— Duly News. " A more important contribution to 
historical literature has not for a long while been furnished." — Bell's 
Messenger. " Of great value to the future historian, and will interest 
politicians even now." — Spectator. " The subject is of interest, and the 
story is narrated without excess of enthusiasm or depreciation. TTie trans- 
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Uition by Mr. Black is executed ivith correctness, yet not vnthout a ffrace- 
ful ease. This end is not often attained in translations so nearly verbal as 
this ; the book itself deserves to become popular in England." — Athenaeum. 

Remarkable Life and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabqt, of Bristol, 
the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime Power, Discoverer of America 
and its First Colonizer. By J. F. Nicholls, City Librarian, Bristol. 
Square crown 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, 
&c. Price Is. 6d. 

Our New Way Round the World. Two Years of Travel by 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 8vo., with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 

The Heart of the Continent By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay, a Narrative of Personal 
Experience among the Paraguayans. By G. F. Masterman. 2nd 
Edition, with Map, 5s. 

The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
2 vols. Svo. cloth, 36s. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869. By Two Englishmen. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Two Years Before the Mast and Twenty-four Years After. An 
entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With Notes 
and Revisions. Copyright Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

" It would be impertinence to praise so well known a book as Mr. Dana's, 
but we may say that his added chapter to this edition is of very rare 
interest." — ^Spectator. " Remember, it was an undergraduMe of Harvard 
University who served as a common seaman two years before tfie nuist, and 
who wrote about the best sea book in the English language." — Mr. Charles 
Dickens, at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harvard Crews, Aug. 31. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. Svo. cloth. 3^ 8«. 

Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle, by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post Svo. price %s. 6d. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post Svo. 6s. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever tnere may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
New Edition. With Charts. Post Svo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price Is. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 

Lost Amid the Fogs : SItetches of Life in Newfoundland, 
England's Ancient Colony. By Lieut.- Col. R. B. M'Crea, Royal 
Artillery. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of ** Lyra Britaanica." Crown 8to. 9s. 6d, 

The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations ronnd Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. By 
Elihn Bnrritt. Second and cheaper edition, post 8to. 6s. 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats, and from London to 
the Land's End and Back. With Notes by the Way. By Elihn Borritt. 
Two vols, price fts. each, with Illustrations. 

The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

Notes on Yachts. By Edwin Brett. With Frontispiece drawn 
by John Brett, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. cloth, fts. 

A Day by the Fire, and other Papers. By the late Leigh Hunt. 
Fcap. cloth extra, gilt top, 6«. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Hoy Canoe, on Bivers and Lakes 

of Europe. Sixth edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, 
Sweden, &c. 5s. 

The Voyage Alone : a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
M'Gregor. With Illustrations. Price 6*. 

NBIV BOOKS FOR YOUNG PBOPIiB. 

ILD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
Author of " Discoveries in Equatorial Africa." With 40 
Original Illustrations, price 6s. 

** 3f. du Chaillu's name will be a sufficient guarantee for the interest of 

Wild Life under the Equator^ which he has narrated for young people in 

a very readable volume." — Times. " M. Du Chaillu proves a good toriter 

for tne young ^ and he has skilfully utilized his experiencefor tfuir benefit.*' 

— Economist. 

Also by the same Author^ uniform. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6«. 

Lost in the Jungle. Numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man's Story of a Young Man*s 
Adventures. By the Author of " The Open Polar Sea," With Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

" The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most teUing 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger^ and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an air of veracity and reality 
about the tale which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arctic 
adventure of any kind. There is great vivacity and joicturesqueness in 
the style, the iuustrations are admirable, and there ts a novelty in the 
* denouement ' which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book doum. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most powerful ofmildren's stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most popular." — Spectator. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of " School 

Days at Saxonhurst.*' Fcap. 8vo. cloth, bs. 

Also now ready. 
Alwjm Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 6s. 
Stanton Grange ; or, Life at a Tutor's. By the Bev. C. J. Atkinsoa. 6s. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy — not a very Bad Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. With 30 Illustrations. Small post 8to. cloth, price bs. 

Lost; or, What Came of a Slip from Honour Bright. By Rov. 
J. G. Atkinson. Small post 8vo. with Illastrations, cloth extra, price bs. 

The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Illnstrated, cloth extra, Zs. 6d. 

Life amongst the North and South American Lidians. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols, small post 8to. bs. each, cloth extra. 

*• An admirable booky fuU of vseful information^ torapt up w stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with • Robinson Crusoe* and to say 
that it sustains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed." — 
Athensnm. 

The Voyage of the Constance; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors ; a Story of that Good Old 
Time— Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Illustrations, price Zs. 6d. 

" One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
little book is to be commended warmly." — Illustrated Times. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails npon the waters ; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by £. Weedon . 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
" This well-written, well-wrought book." — Athenaeum. 

Also by the same Author, 

Ernest Bracebridge : or. Boy's Own Book of Sports. Zs. 6d. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s. 
The Cruise or the Frolic. 5s. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s, 

What are the Stars ? a Treatise on Astronomy for the Young. 
By M. E. Storey Lyle. Fcap. 8to. with numerous Hlustrations, Cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, Zs. 6d. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 

Also, uniform, same price. 

Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Qum. With 70 Illustrations. 5s. 

Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 5s. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated. Price 5s. 

Also, uniform, scone price. 
Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
Stories of the Sea, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 
The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. Zs. 6d. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. Zs. 6d, 
The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 25. 6d. 
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Adventures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 
the Frenre of Victor Mennier. With additional matter, inclading the 
Dnke of Edinburgh's Elephant Hnnt, &c. With 22 Engravings, 
prire 5«. 

" 77i« book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides. —Tune^. 

Alsot lately published^ 

Golden Hair; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 

Ss.ed. 
Black Panther : a Boy's Adventures amongst the Red Skins. By the 

same Author. 8«. 6d. 

Jacob and Joseph, and the Lesson of their Lives for the Young. 
By Elihu Burritt, Author of " Old Burchell's Pockets, &c." Numerous 
Illustrations, price 85. M. 

Also beautifully Illustrated: — 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 6^. 
Snow- Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 5s. 
Child's Book of the Sa^^ity of Animals. 5s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Child's Picture Fable Book. 5s. ; or coloured. Is. 6rf. 
Child's Treasury of Story Books. 5s. ; or coloured, 7«. 6rf. 
The Nursery Pla3rmate. 200 Pictures. 5s. ; or coloured, 9s. 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family of England Collected, 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Readers, by 
J. George Hodgins, LL.B , F.R.G.S., Deputy-Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario. With Illustrations. Price 65. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Child's Play. Qlustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. v. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India P&per tints, royal 8to. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s, Qd. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. WitU Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 vols, each 5s. 

BEIiIiES IiBTTRBS, FICTION, &c. 

LD Town Folks. Bv the Author of «* Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece by 
Sidney P. Hall. Small post 8vo. cloth. 61. 

•* This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its in- 
trinsic merits."— Times. "-4 novel of great power and beauty, ami some- 
thing more than a mere novel — we mean that it is worth thoughtful 
peoples reading. . . Jt is a finished literary work, and will well repay the 
reading." — Literary Churchman. 

Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy. 3 vols. [Shortly. 

Hitherto : a Story of Yesterday. By the Author of ** The Gay- 

worthys," &c. Second edition, 1 vol. fcap. [Shortly. 
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Lorna Doone. A Ilomanco of Exraoor. By R. D. Biackmore. 

New edition, one volame, with frontispiece, price 6». [Just ready. 

" Continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels. — Spectator. 

David Gray ; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 
Buchanan. In one vol. fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 

The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. Bj the late Leigh Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS. with Additions, by S. Adams Lee. 2 vols, price 18^. 

Lyra Sacra Americana: Gems of American Poetry, selected 
with Notes and Biographical Sketches by C. D. Cleveland, D.D., Author 
of the " Milton Concordance." 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Price is. 6d. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modern Authors, 
by permission. Small post 8vo. 6s. j gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.D. Popular Edition, Is. Illustrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Author of " The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." Cheap Edition, 
fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Bee-keeping. By " The Times " Bee«master. Small post 8v<>. 
numerous illustrations, cloth, bs. 

The Blackbird of Baden, and Other Stories. By Robert 
Black, M.A. Price 6*. 

Camp and Fireside Stories, and Hospital Sketches. By L. M. 
Alcott. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Struggles and Triumphs, or Forty Years Recollection of P. T. 
Barnum, written by himself, with numerous Characteristic Illustra- 
tions. Price 2s. 6d. 

Queer Little People. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Fcap. Is. Also by the same Author. 

The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, Is. 

House and Home Papers, Is. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, bs. 

The Minister's Wooing. Illustrated by Phiz, bs. 

New and Cheaper Edition of " A Mere Story." By the Author 
of " Lady Grace," •' Twice Lost," &c. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. with 
Frontispiece by Sidney Hall. 6s. 

" A story that we strongly recommend our readers to procure. . . . Alto- 
gether it is a very pleasant little book, sparkling and original, which no one 
will read without a good deal of enjoyment.^* — Guardian. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. By Maud Jeanne Franc. Small 
post 8vo., 6s. Also, by the same Author. 

Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. 
Emily's Choice : an Australian Tale. 5s. 
Vermont Vale : or. Home Pictures in Australia, bs. 
Minnie's Mission, a Temperance Story. 4s. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books. Is. each : — 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He 1 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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The Story of Four Little Women : Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 
Bf Lonua M. Alcott. Both Sories complete in 1 volome. lOmo, cloth, 
gUt edgM. 8c. ed. 

** A bright^ cheerful, heaitky story— icith a tinae of thoughtful gravity 
about it whwh reminds one of John Bunt/an. Meg going to Vanity Faxr 
is a chapter unritten with great cleverness and a plecuant humour." — 
Ghiardian. 

Also, Entertaining Stories for Young Ladies^ S«. 6(f. eocA, cloth, gilt edges. 

An Old-faahioned Oirl. By L. M. Alcott. 

Helen Felton's Qnestion : a Book for GUrls. By Agnes Wylde. 

Faith Oartney's GKrlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Seventh thousand. 

The Ghiyworthys. By the same Author. Third Edition. 

A Snmmer in Leslie Qoldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 

The Masoue at Ludlow. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 

Miss Biday Frobisher : a Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 

Selraggio ; a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author. New Edition . 

The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New England. 

Tauchnitz*s English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
eloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, \s. 6d. The following are now ready : — 

1. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 
3. In the Year '13. By Frits Renter. 1 vol. 

3. Faust. By (Joethe. I vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqu^. I vol. 
6 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. I vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. I vol. 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. Nathnsius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milman. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

14. Through Night to Light, by Gutzkow. 

Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, com- 
prising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker ; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Walde Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

10. An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Each volume complete in itself, price Is. M. enamelled flexible cover, or 
2s. cloth. 
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CROWN BUILDINGS, 188. FLEET STREET. 
English, and Foreign, American^ and Coloniai Booksellers. 



Chiswick Pre«« :— Whittingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane. 
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